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PRINCE BISMARK AND COUNT BENEDETTL 


INCE BISMARK is always doing the most uncomfort- 
Prt and unexpected things by those who oppose him. 
Scarcely has Count Beneperri’s volume appeared before the 
world, when down comes the Prince upon him with the publi- 
cation of a series of French documents which Count Bene- 
peti had every reason to believe were buried in the 
profoundest secresy. In August 1866 the French Foreign 
Office was in a state of anarchy. M. Drovyn pe Luvys was 
replaced by M. DE LA Vaterte, and he again in a few days 

M. ve Movustier. The consequence was that, as M. 
BeneveTt! informed his readers, he was obliged during the 
latter half of the month, when the negotiation as to Belgium 
was going on, to communicate solely with M. Rovuer, and as 
his correspondence was not official, he could not refer his 
readers to any official record of it; and so extremely scrupulous 
was he, that he would not write a line the accuracy of which 
could not be verified. Thus all that he said to the French 
Government, and all that the French Government said to him, 
while the negotiations as to Belgium were in progress, was 
necessarily buried in darkness. Still he could give his 
readers the general tenor of this buried correspondence, 
and he particularly requested them to treasure in their 
minds two great truths—that the proposal for the annexation 
of Belgium to France ‘was, in his words, a purely Prussian 
conception, as he merely. embodied in the famous draught 
treaty the suggestions of Prince Bissarx, and secondly, that the 
Ewxeeror would have nothing todo with the annexation of 
Belgium, and would only take Luxemburg, whereas Prince 
Bismark offered, in return for Prussia being allowed to con- 
solidate its power from the Baltic to the Alps, that France 
should first get Luxemburg and then Belgium. Unhappy 
man! he little knew that while in honour of himself and of the 
Imperial Government he was printing this rosy version of what 
had happened, his enemies were in possession of the 
documents which he supposed were slumbering for ever 
in the safe custody of M. Rovner. The German armies 
occupied last autumn M. Rovuwer’s country seat, and there, 
it is guessed, found and seized on these, among many other 
secret papers of the Imperial Cabinet. Sufficient time has 
already elapsed for M. BENEDETTI to have denied the genuine- 
ness of the documents now published in Germany, but he has 
not done so. On the contrary, he is represented as being 
extremely indignant that his old friends let him get into such 
a monstrous mess without warning him that he must be found 
out. This is what he thinks so very hard on him. He 
wrote a book full of indignant virtue; he offered the world a 
correct and satisfactory account of all that had happened in 
the matter; he carefully concealed all that could tell against 
himself and his friends; he omitted all, reference to a corre- 
spondence giving a totally different colour to the story, which 
correspondence had been written to and by himself; and then 
it turns out that his friends must have known all the time 

his imposture would be detected and exposed. That he 
should have written a series of what, in courtesy to the 
rank he once held, we will term fictions, is nothing; 
but that his friends should know, and yet never hint 
to him, that he would be found out, is truly terrible to him. 
Let us hope for the credit of human nature that he may be 
somewhat wronging his friends, and that M. Rovuer, although 
he knew the Germans had been at his house, did not know 
how much they had carried away with them. 

What really happened in the latter half of August 1866 
With regard to Belgium ap to be as follows:—On the 
12th the Emperor wrote to M. pe LA VALETTE to say that he 
finally abandoned all claim to Mayence and to the left bank of 

Neither party contests that the Emprror’s reason for 


doing so was that Prince Bismark had plainly told M. Beng- 
DETTI a week before that to persist in such a demand meant’ 
instant war. On the 16th of August a diplomatic messenger 
was sent from Paris with instructions to M. Bengprtt1 to make 
new demands. It is this letter of instructions which is the 
terrible weapon Prince Bismark now brings out to annihilate 
M. Benepetti. He was told to “aim at the annexation of 
“‘ Belgium by the conclusion of an offensive and defensive 
“ alliance which is to be kept secret.” He was also to get, if 
possible, for France, Saarlouis, Saarbriick, Landau, and Luxem- 
burg; but if he could not get the three former, then, in the 
language of the instructions, “ your public agreement will be 
“confined to the Duchy of lncwentie and your secret 
“ treaty to the reunion of Belgium with France.” And ina 
subsequent part of the despatch the words occur:—“ To sum 
“up, the minimum we require is an ostensible treaty which 
“ gives us Luxemburg, and a secret treaty which, stipulating 
“ for an offensive and defensive alliance, leaves us the chance 
“ of annexing Belgium at the right moment, Prussia engaging 
“ to assist us if necessary, by force of arms, in ing out 
“this purpose.” These instructions of August 16th were 
answered by Count Benepettt, in a letter dated Berlin, Au- 
gust 23rd; and, as Prince Bismarx’s organ tells us, “ this 
“ letter, which is entirely in his own hand, like so many 
“ other interesting documents, is at this moment in the pos- 
“ session of the German Foreign Office.” In this letter Count 
BENEDETTI tells his correspondent that he had received his com- 
munication, and would conform as much as possible to the prin- 
ciples laid down init. He enclosed a draught treaty, explaining 
that he preferred one treaty to two, and that he found Landau 
and Saarbriick unattainable, and had accordingly kept to 
Luxemburg and Belgium. The Germans have also got hold 
of the rough sketch of the reply to Count Benepert1’s letter 
from the French Government. A general approval is given to 
Count Benepetri’s draught; but whereas the fourth article 
contemplated the extension of Prussian supremacy south of 
the Main, and the fifth provided for the annexation of Bel- 
gium, the French Government wished it to be made clear 
that the latter article was not to be regarded as only binding 
if the former had been carried out. “ It is obvious that the 
“ extension of the supremacy of Prussia across the Main 
“ will as a matter of course compel us to seize Belgium. 
“ But the same necessity may be brought on by other 
“events, on which subject we must reserve to ourselves 
“ exclusively the right to judge.” Amendments to carry 
out the views of the French Government were added 
on the margin of the draught treaty sent on the 23rd 
by M. Beneperti, and the draught as thus amended is 
in the possession of the German Government. Count BENE- 
DETTI presented to Prince Bismark, on the receipt of his 
revised draught, a draught treaty incorporating the amend- 
ments made hy the French Government with his original 
handiwork, and this is the draught treaty which Prince 
Bismark published to the world in 1870. When, however, 
M. BENEDETTI came to discuss the project, he was disappointed 
at the reception he met with, and he wrote home on the 29th, 
expressing for the first time a doubt whether France could 
count on the sincerity of Prussia, and stating his belief that 
Prussia had succeeded in establishing an alliance with Russia, 
and that this might lead to a refusal of the co-operation of 
France. The whole matter, for the time at least, dropped 
theona, and secret negotiations were suspended for several 
months. 

These documents entirely dispose of M. BEnEpETTI’s case, 
which is—not that, having reason to believe that Prussia 
would assent to the annexation of Belgium, he proposed a 
treaty to that effect—but that the suggestion for the annexa- 


tion of Belgium came entirely from Prince Bismark; that he 
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wrote the draught treaty as it was dictated to him by Prince 
Bismark; and that this draught treaty was at once rejected by 
the French Government, which would have nothing to do 
with the annexation of Belgium. His story is entirely untrue, 
and he has been convicted of the untruth, and there is an 
end of the matter. So far as France goes there is also little to 
clear up. Nothing can be plainer than the statement of 
the French Government, that if Prussian supremacy was 
extended beyond the Maine, France would seize Bel- 
gium, and the ground was actually prepared for France 
seizing Belgium even before the resources of South Germany 
should be placed at the disposal of Prussia. The French 
Government had moreover condescended to calculate what 
it might be necessary to provide as a sop to appease England, 
and M. Benepetri was authorised in the instructions sent to 
him on the 16th August to agree that Antwerp should be 
declared a free city. But it is more difficult to say what is 
the true history of the part played by Prince Bismark and 


Prussia in the matter. On _ 6th of June, 1866, M. Benz- | 


DETTE wrote to his Government, saying that Prince Bismark 
had told him that the compensation Prussia had to offer to 


France must be taken in frontier territories where French | 


was spoken. On the 16th of July M. Bexeperti wrote, say- 
ing that Prince Bismark had pressed on him the advantages 
of an alliance between the two countries, and that 
when M. Beneperti objected that to take the compensation 


offered would involve a breach of international treaties, | 


Prince Bismarx replied that if France and Prussia were 
united they need not feat armed resistance either from Russia 
or England. On the 26th of July M. Beneperti wrote again, 
saying that he should be telling the French Foreign Minister 
nothing new in saying that Prince Bismark “is of opinion 
“that we ought to seek compensation in Belgium, and has 
“ offered to come to an understanding with France on this 
“ head.” 


exclusive and private information of his own Government, 
and it is very unlikely that he should have been deceived 
as to what Prince Bismark had said to him, or 
that M. Beneperti consciously gave false intelligence 
te his Government. In the instructions of the 16th to 


M. Bexeperti the French Government set out with treating | 


the annexation of Belgium as a familiar matter of discussion, 
only coupling it with the demand for Luxemburg and a slight 
rectification of the French frontier. Lastly, in the despatch 
ef August 29th, now published by Prince Bismark, M. 
Bewxeperti is described as doubting for the first time the 
sincerity of Prussia; and this would be totally unmeaning if 
the draught treaty as presented to Prince Bismarx on or about 
the 29th had been the first intimation of the demand of 
France for Belgium. Count Beneperri had already been in- 
duced to think that Prussia would make no difficulty on this 
head, and was indignant at finding that Prince Bismark all of a 
sudden began to make excuses, and to see in the French de- 
mand for Belgium a design to alienate Engiand from Prussia. 
M. Benepetti thought this so transparent a subterfuge that he 
at once sought an explanation of Prince Bismarx’s altered tone 
im the conclusion of an alliance between Prussia and Russia. 
Nor was M. Benepertr probably’ far wrong. It is, we think, 
tolerably easy to guess what happened. Prince Bismark was, 
in June and July, very much atraid of France helping Austria, 
and agreed that France ought to have some makeweight to 
eounterpoise the increased power of Prussia. As he did not 
wish to give up German soil, he suggested that France should 
take Belgium, France did not at all approve of this. She 
did not wish to get into a great international quarrel, and held 
that, as it was Prussia that was winning, it was Prussia that 
ought to pay. She demanded Mayence and the left bank of 
the Rhine. Prince Bismark said that, rather than agree, he 
would prefer war; and France backed out of the demand, 
but immediately turned to the suggestion of Prince 
Bismark for the annexation of Belgium, adding, how- 
ever, a demand for Luxemburg and a slice of Germany. 
Prince Bismark at once refused to give up this slice of Ger- 
many, but was quite open to discuss what he was to get in 
return for Luxemburg and Belgium. Meanwhile, during the 
time he was keeping France and M. Beneperri in play, he 
‘was arranging a Russian alliance, and directly he was sure 
of Bussia he threw M. Benepe7t and his draught treaty to 
the winds, and discovered that he could never have the heart 
to do anything distasteful to his good and dear ally, Eng- 
jand. Probably the most damaging thing to Prince Bismark 
that M. Beneperti could have done would have been to have 
told the whole truth from the first. But he chose to enter on 


All these letters were written from time to time in | 
the ordinary course of his business by M. Beneperri for the | 


the path of misrepresentation, and went on concealing 
inventing, until at last he has brought himself to the mb ‘ 
and humiliating position he now occupies, 


THE NEW SOCIAL MOVEMENT, 


sf Ngo: « New Social Movement seems, after all, to have had g 
substantial though minute kernel of reality. The re. 
spectable names which have been cited in connexion with g 
string of feeble concessions to Communism were, in fact, ap- 
| pended to a kind of blank cheque which has since been filled 
_ up at pleasure by some revolutionary projector. The eminent 
politicians who have disclaimed the scheme for transferrj 
London into the country were some months ago induced 
| Mr. Scorr Russet, who appears to be Chairman of a Working. 
_Men’s Council, to promise that they would “ consider ay 
|“ suggestions for legislation on questions affecting the 
“ being of the working classes, and that they would discus 
| “ them in a friendly spirit.” Mr. Scorr RussExt, who is not 
| a working-man but an employer of labour, can scarcely be 
acquitted of imprudence in commencing a negotiation withoy 
a definite object, when there was no reason to suppose that the 
| contracting parties held any opinion or wish in common. Hig 
| distinguished correspondents guarded themselves, as far gg 
words could afford a security, against the risk of committi 
themselves to any project or any principle; but an unde. 
_ taking to consider suggestions for legislation implied a 
assumption that laws in favour of the working classes were 
practicable and expedient. The office of General Command. 
' ing-in-Chief is, or lately was, created by a letter under the 
sign-manual, directing the recipient to. obey such ordey 
as he might from time to time receive from Her Masusry, 
The language of the document was apparently as vague and 
unmeaning as the collective reply to Mr. Scorr Russgta’s 
application; and yet the army, the nation, and the Govem- 
ment accepted the letter of service as a commission to di 
the functions of one of the highest offices in the State & 
would perhaps have been judicious to avoid the recital of Mr. 
Scorr RussExt’s claim to act in the name of a Council of 
Representative Working-Men. The most troublesome dema- 
gogues of the time habitually call themselves representative 
| working-men; and in England there is no law against the 
assumption of any title which may either gratify personal 
vanity or promote ambitious designs. If Mr. Scorr Russeut’s 
clients were representative men, it might have seemed natural 
to inquire whom or what they represented. The list of their 
names would have suggested a suspicion that the legis- 
lative measures which they would accept would scarcely 
be proposed by Conservative statesmen. It might have 
been taken for granted that Lord Sarissury or Mr. 
GaTHoRNE Harpy would not, on any fit occasion, hesitate 
to consider in a friendly spirit amy proposal for legis- 
lation which might tend to the advantage of the working 
classes. A superficial study of current political literature 
would have shown that the professed advocates of the a 
classes seldom demand any legislative interference whi 
would be compatible with the maintenance of property or of 
existing institutions. The fantastic resolutions which were 
afterwards attributed to those who had only signed a colourless 
memorandum contained no extravagance or absurdity which 
is not perfectly familiar to all who interest themselves in the 
proceedings of “ representative working-men.” If Sir Ropegr 
Peex, while he still professedly upheld the doctrine of Pro- 
tection, had invited communications from the Corn Law 
League, it would not have been surprising that he should 
have been supposed to have assented to the abolition of the 
sliding scale. 
It is asserted by the Council of Working-Men, who 
have also published a narrative of the negotiations, that 
they were led to believe that the overtures proceeded in the 
first instance from the peers, and that they were afterwards 
assured that the eminent politicians whom Mr. Scorr Russet. 
professed to represent had assented to the seven propositions 
of crude Socialism as a basis for future legislation. It does 
not appear from the report of Mr. Scorr RussELL’s speech that 
he actually committed himself to this statement, but his 
mysterious language was calculated to mislead the working- 
men, whose faith in their own wisdom and in the reasonable- 
ness of their projects confirmed their delusion. If Mr. Scorr 
Rvssett had disclosed the memorandum which had been 
signed by the peers, instead of reading a garbled version of it, no 
| misconception could have arisen. The chief negotiator may 
| perhaps have been aware that his only chance of bringing the 
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was | cen from each the real 
wo parties er concealing from e 

wee of the other. ‘The Council of Working-Men imtimate 
at they are still prepared to co-operate with politicians of 


party for the prometion of their seven propositions, but 
#4 probable that their game is spoilt now that their cards 
gre The propositions, as the working-men justly 
dbserve, k for themselves,” and somewhat too plainly. 
This curious transaction increases, if possible, the satis- 
faction with which patriotic and judicious politicians regard 
dhe existence of a Liberal Government. It is doubtful 
whether the seven resolutions would have been repudiated 
# Mr. Grapstone and his colleagues had been at liberty 
in the leisure of Opposition to receive Mr. Scorr Rus- 
gua’s overtures. It is indeed difficult to imagine that 
Mr. Lowe would interest himself in the arbitrary restric- 
tion of the time of labour to eight hours a day, or in 
the provision of detached rural houses with sunny gardens 
for the artisans of the metropolis; but Mr. GLapsronz is 
capable of any form of enthusiasm for flesh and blood; and 
he might describe capital as a upas tree with several 
of which one was the undue prolongation of the 
hours of labour. When he has carried the People’s Bill 
throagh the People’s House, he will be in want of some new 
topic for his effusive rhetoric ; and the representative working- 
men will be ready to provide him with abundant employment 
for superfluous energy. In a far colder spirit Lord Sauispury 
and Lord Carnarvon, and even Sir Jonn Paxineton and Lord 
Joun MANNERS, reserve to themselves unfettered diseretion in 
the selection of objects and in the modification and rejection of 
measures; and they also hold themselves free, collectively or 
individually, to retire from their indefinite task when they 
are of opinion that their assistance will be not advantageous to 
the public, or not satisfactory to themselves. It is perhaps 
safer, when statesmen gratuitously encumber themselves with 
pledges, that the pledge should have no meaning or purpose. 
Representative working-men, like other politicians, are 
liable to differences among themselves; and Mr. Scorr 
RusseLL’s constituemts have been sharply reproved by other 
sections of agitators for their attempted alliance with a faith- 
less aristocracy. It is also natural that they should be 
ed for their alleged disloyalty to the Minister who is 
the undisputed chief of the party with which they are pro- 
fessedly allied. Communist candidates of the working class, 
or of any other eondition, when they canvass boroughs, still 
affect to belong to the Liberal party; and the managers of 
elections, though they contrive to disappoint their expectations, 
are careful to acknowledge a claim which involves a large 
number of votes. If bystanders may venture to form an 
opinion, the proceedings of the Representative Council were not 
deserving of the censure of rival demagogues. It would have 
been an important triumph to have secured the adhesion to 
revolutionary doctrines of the leaders of one of the great 
historical parties; and it may have been not unreasonable to 
expect that the Liberals would in their turn have bid against 
their unscrupulous opponents by further encroachments on 
the rights of property. Recent instances have not been 
wanting in which successive unjust stewards have competed 
with one another in sweeping reductions of the percentage 
which was due to their employers. The representative 
workmen, instead of relying, like their correspondents, on 
verbal reservations and distinctions, took care not to bind 
ves to any coneession or to any limitation of their 
demands. If their seven resolutions had been accepted, they 
Would still have been at liberty to require a Seven Hours Bill, 
or a West-end residence in lieu of the suburban cottage 
which was in the first instance proposed as a substitute for 
crowded lodgings. Even if the other resolutions had been 
rejected, the plan for taking land by a vote of the Commune 
would alone have sufficed to effect a social and economic 
vevolution. 


It will be imteresting to ascertain whether the imputations 
which have been thrown upon Mr. DisrakLi as the author of 
4 mysterious intrigue will be withdrawn by his candid critics. 
He neither signed the document which was confused with 
the objectionable resohations, nor has his name been men- 
tioned in the course of the transaction by any of the parties 
concerned. If it is suggested that he eraftily remained in 
the background, his suceess in making Lord Saxispury and 
Lord Carnarvon his instruments requires some explanation. 
Neither of the statements which have been published in the 
course of the present week contains any reference to Mr. 

ELI; nor indeed is it probable that Lord LicurieLp can 
have been a party to a political conspiracy against the Govern- 
b always supported. A religious and con- 
“Sentrated faith in Mr. GLADSTONE apparently renders his votaries 


liable to singular illusions. It was not inconceivable’ that, 
especially during his earlier career, Mr. Disrarct might have 
coquetted with Socialist projectors; but it seems unreason- 
able to accuse him of actual pation in an imprudent 
proceeding on the sole ground of his supposed love for plots 
and mysteries. It may safely be predicted that those who, 
unlike Mr. Disrarit, have tampered with an injudicious 
negotiation, will not agam be tempted to commit a similar 
mistake. Even before the statement which they now contra- 
dict. had been published, they may probably have regarded 
with some doubt and surprise the silence of the only person 
who was in possession of the key to the New Social Move- 
ment. Mr. Scorr Russein, though he appears to be at 
Vienna, cannot but know that there is a postal communication 
between that remote capital and London. It is well known 
that deaf persons hear their own names through the thickest 
buzz of conversation, and that men see their own names in 
newspapers which they would otherwise have thrown aside 
without notice of their contents. It is difficult to understand 
why Mr. Scorr Russeit, as the common agent of two con- 
tracting parties, should have left both his principals in the 
lurch when his occasions took him abroad. It is stijl more 
surprising that he should not have furnished any explanation 
of the assertions and rumours which have caused so much 
discussion during the past fortnight. 


NAPOLEON IIL AND M. GAMBETTA, 

» ters pretenders, so to say, to authority in France have 

lately addressed the French people. An ex-Emprror 
has talked to a Correspondent of the Z'tmes; an ex-Dictator 
has written a letter to a convenient friend. Naporson III. is 
chiefly anxious to convince the world that the Bonapartists 
are not conspiring. Why should they ? he says in effect. “ It 
“is only parties who feel themselves in a minority who have 
“ recourse to occult practices.” This reasoning is perhaps 
more conclusive to the Emperor Naporon’s own mind than 


“ dignity, the conviction of his rights, and casts away from 
“him the low intrigues which degrade those who have 
“ recourse to them.” If the great majority of Frenchmen 
are Bonapartists, the restoration of the dynasty is only a 
question of time. But the Imperialists may not be so sanguine 
on this point as the ex-Emprror. Many of them have been 
concerned in managing the plebiscites on which the Empire 
rested, and, instead of arguing that they cannot have recourse 
to occult practices because they do not feel themselves to be 
in a minority, they may be disposed to say, We did have re- 
course to occult practices, and consequently we must be in a 
minority. It is not at all improbable that Napotzon IIL. is 
only in part made acquainted with what is going on under 
the same roof with him. He has no longer the strength 
of body and the versatility of character which go to make 
am active conspirator. The best thing he can do is to fur- 
nish his associates a presentable raison d'étre for their plot. 
It might be embarrassing to have to tell the publie that the real 
object of their endeavours to set France by the ears is the re- 
filling of their own pockets. Loyalty te a dethroned sovereign 
is too respectable a sentiment not to be worth counterfeiting. 
The reputation of the ex-Empzror will be best consulted by 
his dissociating himself from all overt schemes for recovering 
his Crown ; and as his reputation may be useful to his fol- 
lowers hereafter, they amd he have a common interest in 
arranging that any “ occult practices ” to which it may be ne- 
cessury to resort shall be carefully kept from his knowledge. 
If the confidence with whieh Napoxzon III. looks forward to 
the result of a plebiscite is not feigned, it is a curious instance 
of political misconception. It is true that on two distinct 
occasions the French nation proclaimed its allegiance to 
Napo.zon by an immense majority of votes, It is true, fur- 
ther, that if the same question could be submitted to the 
electors, the same answer might possibly be returned a third 
time. But the ex-Eapsror forgets that, before such a ques- 
tion can be proposed, an Imperialist Restoration must have 
been effected. It is of the essence of a plebiscite that 
it shall be resorted to by the Government’ in posses- 
sion, and the Government in possession naturally frames 
the question in the way that. suits its own mterests. 
If the present Government were to order a plebiscite to be 
taken, the form of the question would ne doubt be, Are you 
in favour of M. Tuuers and a Repablic—Yes or No? and the 
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| body so often that he is the eleet of eight millions, that he 
| has possibly come to believe it himself. If so, it is not 
| mauch credit to him that he “ preserves the sentiment of his 
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great majority of the electors would vote Yes. The French 

t and the French shopkeeper are ready to support any 
Government that will allow them to make money without fear 
of war or Socialism, and a Government in possession has a 
great advan in these respects over one which has 
still to establish itself. If it were not for the false prin- 
ciple which is involved in a plebiscite, it might be worth 
while for M. Turers to engage Napoteon III. with his own 
weapon. ‘The illusion that the nation is more Bonapartist 
when voting directly than when voting by its representatives 
would at once be dispelled. But the very reason which would 
make the result so certain forbids any honest politician to 
condescend to such an experiment. The theory of a plebiscite 
excludes the idea of deliberation, of employing the best men in 
the country to frame its Government. It substitutes for this 
the idea of a mere numerical majority, of a force which is not 
the less brute because it is exercised by voting papers, not by 
arms. No decent Government could degrade itself by resting 
its authority on such a foundation. The ex-Emperor’s illusion 
therefore is not likely to be dispelled. There will be no 
plebiscite unless his return to power shall have already made a 
plebiscite superfluous. 


M. Gambetta so far resembles the ex-Emreror that he is 
fully convinced that the country is with him. His claims, 
however, have a better justification, inasmuch as he founds 
them on the elections which have just taken place. But it 
is not very easy to follow his interpretation of the facts. 
No doubt the general character of the Departmental Councils 
is Republican, and if the existing Government were anti- 
Republican, this fact would be sufficient to support M. Gam- 
BeTTa’s conclusion. But M. Turers has made it clear on 
more than one occasion that he does not altogether sympathize 
with the Monarchical majority in the Assembly. To return 


__ a moderate Republican candidate, therefore, is merely one way 
* of expressing confidence in the existing PresipeNT; and as 
. © soon as this is admitted, the election of a Republican loses all 


ial significance, and becomes an instance of the ordinary 
law of French elections, that they go on the side of the powers 
that be. Holding his theory as to the complexion of the Depart- 
mental Councils M. Gamsetra naturally holds that the National 
Assembly has now only to choose between usurpation and retire- 
ment. The elections of February were Monarchical in character, 
those of October are Republican. Consequently the Legislature 
returned in February has no right to go on legislating after 
October. The argument for a speedy dissolution is not 
strengthened by this syllogism. Whatever may be the views 
of the Deputies on the comparative merits of Republicanism 
and Monarchy, they have gone quite as far in the direction of 
the former as there is reason to suppose the country wished 
them togo. They have tried to thwart M. Tuters’s policy from 
time to time, but they have always submitted to him in the 
end. If a new election were to be held this autumn, there 
would probably be great changes in the list of Deputies, but 
no immediate change in the action of the Assembly. The pro- 
visional character of the present Government is due to deeper 
causes than M. Gambetta seems to think. His interpretation 
of the fact is that the Monarchical party, being accidentally in 
power, are striving to obstruct the final establishment of the 
Republic, and, feeling themselves too weak to effect a resto- 
ration, are obliged to be content with postponing a con- 
stitutional settlement to the most distant day possible. The 
truth is, however, that if M. Gampetra himself were at the 
head of affairs the Government would still be provisional. 
At the conclusion of peace France found herself with two 
great works on hand—the reorganization of the country after a 
war, and the reorganization of the Government after a revo- 
lution. It was practically impossible to carry on both tasks 
at the same time, and circumstances left the nation no choice 
as to which it should take up first. The evacuation of the 
departments had to be secured, and, as a preliminary to this, 
the indemnity had to be paid, and new taxes had to be devised 
m order toraise the money. This could only be done by the 
agreement of all parties in the nation to lay aside their differ- 
ences for the time, and to address their whole energies to the 
financial and industrial problems which lay before them. No 
matter what the personal wishes of a Minister had been, he 
would have been forced to subordinate them to this para- 
mount object. Had M. Gampetra himself been in power, he 
would not have been able to do more for the Republic than 
M. Taers has done. He would have started, no doubt, 
with very much larger designs, but he would have found 
before long that, in the France, 
it was necessary to conciliate foes as well as to gratify friends, 
and that the only way in which this could be done was to 
leave the ultimate form of government undecided- 


M. Gampetra’s description of the line hho intends t wa, 
as a member of a Departmental Council is all that can be 
desired. He regards the election asa Radical triumph, by, 
he does not propose to turn this triumph to any politica} 
account. ‘ Returned asa Republican,” he does not on 
account consider himself entitled “ to weaken or distort the 
nature and attributes of the Council.” He will be 
not to transform it into a political assembly. Perhaps this 
unexpected exhibition of self-control is mainly prompted by 
the disposition of the Conservative party to make the Depart. 
mental Council a sort of counterpoise to the possible radicalism 
of the National Assembly. If the Republicans were to set the 
example of introducing political discussion, they might find it 
a game at which two could play. But, from whatever motiye 
M. Gampetta’s resolution proceeds, the resolution itself jg 
highly commendable. Nothing can be truer or more to the 
purpose than M.Gamsetra’s estimate of the political education 
which will be afforded to the country by a diligent and 
tematic discharge of local business. The French people haye 
so long been accustomed to have everything done for them 
that it is the hardest matter possible to get them to take any 
share whatever in the management of their own affairs. The 
abstentions at every election, which do so much harm to the 
Conservative cause, are mainly attributable to this habitual 
and hereditary indifference. Interest in public matters must 
begin at home. The surest way of making a man think about 
his country is to lead him to think about his department or 
his commune, 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 


ge General Meetings of the London and North-Western 
and of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Companies 
passed off, as might be expected, with perfect harmony. The 
proprietors of both Companies, with a justifiable confidence in 
the judgment of their respective Boards, unanimously approved 
the proposed amalgamation. As one of the Chairmen observed, 
it is impossible for an ordinary shareholder to form an inde- 
pendent opinion on complicated and important questions of 
railway policy. The governing bodies of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies must be trusted like other professional agents to under- 
stand the interests which they protect and further betterthan the 
principals themselves. One or two London and North-Western 
shareholders criticized the terms of the bargain, on the ground 
that the Lancashire and Yorkshire dividend has on an average 
of five years exceeded the Londonand North-Western dividend 
by ten shillings, and not by twelve and sixpence; and, on the 
other hand, it was suggested that the Lancashire and York- 
shire dividend had lately advanced with greater rapidity than 
the London and North-Western. The assembled proprietors 
reasonably inferred that both considerations had been fairly 
balanced, and that the amalgamation would produce a surplus 
profit or saving in which both parties would share. It was 
explained that in the great towns of the manufacturing districts 
the operations of the Companies were conducted side by side 
with an unnecessary duplication in some instances of stations 
and of services. Cheaper working might, as it was alleged, 
be combined with an increase of public accommodation; and 
traffic managers would be relieved from the complicated 
arrangements by which neighbouring and competing Com- 
panies find it necessary to regulate their proceedings. Men 
of business in nineteen cases out of twenty, at the end of a 
conference with their lawyers, acquiesce in the advice which 
they have sought rather to understand than to control. The 
proprietors of the two Companies have good reason to believe, 
on general grounds and on the authority of their Boards, that 
the amalgamation will, other things being equal, in- 
crease the value of their shares. Whether other things will 
be equal, or, in other words, what price they may have 
to pay for the proposed benefit, was a question which could 
not prudently be discussed in the presence of a mixed audience 
and of newspaper reporters. 

Of the two Companies the London and North-Western has 
the greater interest in amalgamation. The Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company occupies a rich gathering ground of 
traffic, being itself a mere accumulation of branches. The 
character of the system was determined by Lord DatuousiEs 
celebrated Board of Trade Reports in 1845 and 1846. Among 
the numerous competing projects of the time, Lord DALHOUSIE 
recommended that in the Northern counties, as in other parts 
of England, a preference should be given to existing Companies 
which were willing to provide the necessary accommodation. 
The East Lancashire, and the other Companies which now 
constitute the Lancashire and Yorkshire, accepted the oblig*- 
tion at the cost of an outlay which was for some yer"s 
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found to be unprofitable. The railway commentators of the 
time were in the habit of reproaching the Company with its 
rashness in undertaking new expenditure, instead of relying 
on the original line, which was naturally the most profitable ; 
but a form of cant which is even now not pena Psa was 
soon found inapplicable tothe Lancashire and Yorkshire system. 
‘As trade and prosperity increased, the Company found itself 
jn the occupation of a valuable territory, with large internal 
yesources, and with one main outlet to the North and an- 
other to the South. In course of time the Great Northern 
and the Midland Companies began to compete with the London 
and North-Western for the traffic of Lancashire and the West 
Riding, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company found it- 
gif in the happy condition of dispensing its favours among 
several suitors. The competition of the great trunk lines 
within its own proper district was checked by the power of 
the local Company to direct its traffic to London or to Scotland 
by one of two or three routes. If the London and North- 
Western pressed the Lancashire and Yorkshire too hard in the 
West Riding, there was a road by the East Coast to Scotland, 
and there were two rival lines to London. It may readily be 
understood that the London and North-Western Company was 
largely interested in securing a monopoly of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire traffic; and the expediency of such an arrangement 
became more urgent as the time approached for the opening of 
the Midland line from Settle to Carlisle. When the Midland 
shareholders after the panic proposed to abandon their Northern 
extension, the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company success- 
fully represented to Parliament that it would be unjust to 
force them to send their traffic exclusively by the London and 
North-Western line from Lancaster to Carlisle. It was at 
least possible, and not improbable, that they might make an 
exclusive arrangement to use the Midland line; and it was 
worth the while of the London and North-Western to bid 
high for the monopoly which might otherwise have been trans- 
ferred to a competitor. The gross annual value of the traffic 
passing through Carlisle is not less than a million and a half 
sterling ; and in the division of profits among the great trunk 
lines, the share contributed by the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
is not insignificant. It was not less desirable for the London 
and North-Western to ensure the exclusive possession of the 

traffic which the Lancashire and Yorkshire system 
sends to London and the South. The Euston Board was 
fully justified in clenching the bargain, even at the expense of 
the disputed half-crown of dividend. 


Everything which is gained by the London and North- 
Western will be lost either by rival Companies or by traders. 
The Midland and North British Companies will be the prin- 
cipal sufferers, unless they can obtain advantageous conditions 
which will so far diminish the benefit of the amalgamation. If 
the bargain were simply ratified, one main line from the 
Northern counties to Scotland and one of the great Scottish 
systems would be closed to all the traffic which the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Company can control. If any concessions can 
be devised which will conciliate the neighbouring Companies, 
the merits of the case presented a few days ago to the General 
Meetings of the two Companies will be largely modified. The 
Great Northern and North-Eastern Companies will also have 
much to say to the bargain, as far as it affects their relations 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, and the com- 
petition between the East Coast and the West. If they, too, 
are satisfied or bought off, another deduction will have been 
made from the value of the amalgamation. Superficial obser- 
vers sometimes think that undue weight is attached to the 
teclamations of Railway Companies; but in this instance 
the amalgamation is promoted for the benefit of rail- 
Way proprietors; and opposing Companies will have no 
difficulty in showing that the public interest is in some re- 
spects identical with their own. One proposed amalgamation 
of equal magnitude has within three or four years been re- 
jected by Parliament, on grounds which at first sight’seem not 
less applicable to the union of the London and North-Western 
with the Lancashire and Yorkshire. The demands of the 
traders of Liverpool and of the manufacturers of the two 
counties will receive more popular attention than the pro- 
tests of injured Companies. The majority of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce seemed to favour the amal- 
gamation, and at other meetings which have been held on 
the subject the speakers have for the most part insisted, 
hot on the maintenance of the independence of the Companies, 
buton a general reduction of rates and fares, and on an 
increase of accommodation. Their contention is neither justi- 
fied nor rendered plausible by any tendency of amalgamation 
4% a decrease of ch Competition has hitherto been 
fyfind the best security for low rates, although theorists from 


time to time amuse themselves by proving that no advan- 
tage can possibly be derived from a multiplication of rail- 
ways. It is true that the proposed monopoly will after 
all be partial, inasmuch as the Northern districts from Liver- 
pool to the coast of the North Sea are intersected by several 
systems of railways. The Great Northern and the Midland 
will still reach Liverpool, and both Companies will be 
found at Leeds, at Bradford, and Huddersfield; but some 
of the great Lancashire towns are accommodated only y the 
London and North-Western and the Lancashire and York- 
shire; and in every case the facility of competition will be 
diminished. The Chairman of the London and North- 
Western at the General Meeting naturally protested against 
a demand that his Company should, as a part of the price 
of amalgamation, construct a new street which appears 
to be required at Wigan; but he was probably aware 
that more reasonable or more plausible demands may be 
found equally burdensome. The proprietors of both Com- 
panies have thus far only considered the advantages of a 
bargain which would diminish their expenses while their 
profits would be untouched. On some future occasion they or 
their Boards will have to discuss the terms of an arrangement 
in which third parties will have interfered to the detriment of 
both the contracting Companies. It is possible that the 
balance of advantage will, after all, be in favour of the 
amalgamation ; but an approval of a sale or of a purchase 
before the amount of the purchase-money has been ascertained 
is provisional, if not premature. 


THE MURDER OF CHIEF JUSLICE NORMAN. 


HE whole of the facts connected with the murder of 

Chief Justice Norman, so far as they could be ascertained in 
India at the date of the occurrence, are now before the English 
public. On the zoth of September the Chief Justice drove 
up to the Town Hall of Calcutta, and was making his way to 
the High Court, when at the top of a flight of steps he turned 
to give directions to a servant, and at that moment a man who 
had been concealed behind a doorway sp: out, and stabbed 
him in the back. The Chief Justice turned round and was 
stabbed a second time in front. It is said that eithor blow 
would have been fatal, and that they were struck with the 
skill of one who had studied his art. The Chief Justice ran 
down the steps, and then attempted to stop the flight of his 
assassin by throwing a brick at him, while a native workman 
struck the murderer with a bamboo, and another native then 
closed with the assassin, and succeeded in wresting his knife 
from him, and holding him until he was taken into - 
The Chief Justice died early the next morning. As might 
naturally have been expected, the event caused the greatest 
consternation in Calcutta. The Chief Justice was not only 
highly respected for his judicial ability and ‘integrity, but he 
had long been known as a moderate and courteous man, and 
a sincere friend of the poor. All the incidents of the event 
deserve attentive consideration. Here was a high official, 
who had done nothing but his duty, and had shown none 
of the pride or insolence of a conquering race, struck down 
by a native who had thoroughly weighed what he was 
doing, and set himself to his task with the greatest resolu- 
tion and skill, although he had scarcely a chance of ulti- 
mate escape from retribution; and so complete was the 
confidence in the population around him felt by the Chief 
Justice, that he was entering his Court without any one 
to protect or escort him. Some of the local papers, we 
observe, draw the lesson from this terrible event that high 
officials like Chief Justice Norman ought not to move about 
in so simple and unpretending a manner. But, whether 
.it would or would not be advantageous that justice, in its 
highest ranks, should present itself to the eye of the nation 
clothed in more pomp, English officials in India cannot protect 
themselves against assassination by any such means. They 
have, every day of their lives, to perform duties which must 
make them easy victims of assassins, if there are persons who 
wish to assassinate them and are prepared to take the con- 
sequences; and the best guarantee for security is to avoid 
every semblance of apprehension. The Judges of the High 
Court were, at the suggestion of the Coroner’s jury, offered a 
guard by the Lieutenant-Governor after the Chief Justice 
had been killed, but they very wisely declined it. Englishmen 
in India must take many risks, and it is exceedingly seldom 
that any Englishman, who is acting in the path of duty and 
encounters danger in the discharge of a public office, will 
allow himself to be influenced by the thought that very pos- 


sibly what he has got to do may cost him his life in doing it. 
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The assassin was a Mahomedan, and had for some time 
been living in a Calcutta mosque. Neither in his conduct on 
the sceue of the outrage, nor subsequently when placed at the 
bar of justice, did he show any of the wild fury or unreasoning 

ion which might have given a clue to his motives in per- 
sonal hatred or the fancies of a diseased brain. He was calm, 
collected, and had counted the cost of what he had done. He 
behaved exactly asaman might be expected to behave who 
was one of a gang, or clique, or sect, and had drawn the lot 
binding him to commit a murder on which many had agreed. 
This may have been a mistaken impression, but it was the im- 
pression he produced on Englishmen competent to form an 
opinion. And, unfortunately, Ireland has too frequently 
and too recently brought home to us how readily men willing 
to commit murder in this way may be found in a dis- 
contented population, for Englishmen to discard such an 
impression easily when once formed. It was assumed 
to be true that he was acting as the organ of a body 
of rebels or fanatics, and it became a matter of intense 
interest to ascertain who were the persons on behalf of whom 
and under whose direction he was acting. Could this 
be a symptom of the formidable discontent pervading the 
Mahomedan population on which Mr. Hunter had lately been 
dwelling, and was the assassin a fanatic pushed on by other 
fanatics who thought that he was winning Paradise by killing 
an infidel, and that any act was meritorious which might lead 
to the re-establishment of Mahomedan power in India? If 
this were the case, not only might the lives of individuals be 
in jeopardy, but the Government of India might be menaced 
by a great Mahomedan rebellion. This solution of the question 
as to the motives of the assassin, even if entertained by some 
in the first moment of panic, was soon abandoned. The best 
judges agree that there is no reason to fear anything like a 
Mahomedan outbreak on a large scale. Mr. Hunter’s volume 
itself showed that the delicate point whether it is the duty of 
Mahomedans in India to rebel openly against the QueEN had 
been submitted to and decided by the highest Mahomedan 
religious and legal authorities. They came to the sensible 
conclusion that the Prophet can only have meant that it was 
the duty of the faithful to make war where they had 
a reasonable prospect of success. Mahomedans, too, it was 
added, had the less cause to rise against the Indian Govern- 
ment because the Indian Government freely tolerated them, 
and gave them an ample opportunity of pursuing all the ob- 
servanees and practices by which heaven is deserved and won. 
Practical observers also agree that the bulk of the Mahomedan 
population, at least in its higher grades, is much less discon- 
tented than has been represented, and is not dissatisfied with 
the opportunity it enjoys of thriving under an infidel Govern- 
ment. There are doubtless fanatics who spurn the cowardly 
doctrine of acquiescence in the supremacy of the infidel, and 
preach with the fervour of intense conviction the purer tenets 
of obligatory bloodshed. If the Government were wavering 
or weak, such men might rapidly acquire a fatal ascendency. 
But at present they are kept down by the mass of Mahomedans, 
whothink with their doctors that it must have been war with 
a fair chance of success that the Prophet really meant to 
uphold as the ideal of good men; and so long as there is no 
chance of upsetting the English Government, the Maho- 
_medans may be relied on not to commit themselves too far in 
_trying to upset it. 
But although there may be no reason to apprehend a 
general Mahomedan rising, there can be no doubt that there 
is much discontent among the Mahomedans in India, and 
especially in Eastern Bengal. The writer of an excellent 
eriticism on Mr. Hunter’s volume in the Cornhill Magazine 
of this month points to four principal causes why the discon- 
‘tent exists. The Indian Government has since 1863 declined 
to appoint, as it did previously, certain Mahomedan function- 
aries known as Kazees, who discharge duties partly religious 
and partly legal; and as Kazees, according to sound Mahome- 
-dan doetrine, can only be nominated by a Government, the 


Mahomedan mind is said to be distressed by the curious | 


grievance that an infidel Government will not make a choice 
among the faithful of those to whom they are to turn for 
religious advice. Then, again, the English judicial authori- 
ties decline, in administering Mahomedan law, to be guided 
by the dicta of local Mahomedan legists, and prefer consulting 
for themselves the authorities by which these legists profess 
themselves to be bound. The Mahomedan is also irritated 
by ‘finding that the despised Hindoo is pushing him aside 
in the competition for the public service, and the 
oo hardship which the defeated competitor alleges he 

to endure is that, whereas he in duty bound has to study 
Persian and Arabic, the Hindoo can give up all his time to 


*pulsory 


cramming English books. But, in the opinion of the wri 
in the Cornhill, those grievances are all as nothing beside the 
real and deeply-felt grievance that in Eastern Bengal the 
Mahomedan peasant has been ousted from the possession of 
the soil by the Cornwa tis settlement. It is true that he shareg 
this grievance with the Hindoo, and the Hindoos are to the 
Mahomedans in India as four to one. But the Mahomedap 
feels the wrong he conceives to have been done him none the 
less acutely because he has others to share it with him, and 
we are told that the more fanatical preachers of his faith allure 
him by promising the immediate advent of a Kingdom of Heaven 
in which there will be no landlords and no tenants. To some 
of those possessed by such gloomy and disquieting tho 

it is not surprising that assassination should present itself agg 
means of gratifying the general resentment, and of doing some. 
thing for the good cause. <A little special provocation will sufficg 
under such circumstances to mark out the victim; and it ig 
said that the late Chief Justice had recently shown a degree of 
firmness and impartiality in deciding suits where Mahomedan 
interests were involved which caused Mahomedans to believe, 
or to pretend they believed, that Mahomedans had no chaneg 
with him. Attacks on a Judge who has pronounced a dis- 
tasteful sentence are not uncommon in India, and the same 
mail that has brought the detailed account of Chief Justice 
Norman’s murder tells us of a Mussulman policeman at 
Berar who, having been adjudged to pay a debt, ran home to 
fetch firearms, and shot at the Judge as he was leaving the 
Court. But there does not appear to have becn any personal 
reason of this kind to prompt the murder of the Chief Jus- 
tice; and if he had given any special offence at all, it: 
was probably only the offence he might have given 
to Muhomedans generally by dealing out equal justice 
between them and Hindoos. The history of Ribbon- 
ism and Fenianism sufliciently shows’ that when men 
band together to discuss and revenge political or agrarian 
grievances, they are not restrained from acts of violence either 
by the consideration that they can get no good by bloodshed, 
or by the reflection that the particular person they attack 
has been only in some very remote degree connected with 
the infliction of the evils of which they complain. But dis- 
contented grievance-mongers and fanatics may generally be 
repressed by a vigilant and rigorous administration of the law; 
and although the assassination of Chief Justice Norman may 
not be the last symptom of mischief brewing among the 
Mahomedans of Bengal, yet, if there is no political danger to 
fear, there is not much to apprehend from the isolated acts of 
discontented Mahomedans, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 
ie 


prophets were allowed to rejoice at public misfortunes 

which they have themselves foretold, we should have 
ample ground for triumph. We said last year thuat the 
settlement of the religious difficulty contained in the Educa- 
tion Act would prove to be no settlement at all. We have 
said this year that the difficulty about paying the fees of 
children attending Denominational schools would put com- 
education in danger. Both predictions have already 
been fulfilled to the letter. The religious difficulty has not 
been removed by the legislation of 1870. It already pro- 
mises to be one of the chief subjects of debate next 
Session, and little else has been heard of during this 
autumn. Whenever a town School Board meets it at once 
presents itself, and, whichever way it is disposed of, it is 
certain to reappear as soon as the Act comes to be fairly 
worked. The effect of the controversy about the payment of 
fees in Denominational schools has been strikingly visible in 
the discussion on compulsory education in the London School 
Board. The by-law enforcing attendance at school has 
been passed, but the tone of the debate was far less 
satisfactory than it would have been had the Denominational 
question not been lurking in the background. The principle of 
compulsion was adopted by the Board eight months ago by 4 
unanimous vote, yet when the question was argued over again 
on Wednesday and Thursday, several of the members who had 
previously voted in favour of the principle were anxious to 
introduce qualifications which would have been equivalent 
abandoning it altogether. It is strange that Professor 
Huxtry should not have seen that his speech was & 
virtual recantation of his former vote. He is anxious 
that it should go forth to the public that his opmuons 
remain precisely what they were; but no profession of con- 
sistency can alter the fact that compulsion, limited as he 
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would limit it, would be a dead letter for another generation. 
If it is any satisfaction to Professor Huxtey, we are quite 
willing to admit that a man who thinks compulsory education 

be desirable about the year rgoo has a right to be ranked 
among its advocates. But im that case it will be necessary 
to invent some new word to describe men who think compul- 

education desirable in 1871. Any adv which 
does not include the immediate application of the prin- 
ciple is, to our minds, equivalent to opposition. Professor 
Huxtey wishes to see such inducements held out to people 
to use schools that they will “by degrees—in the course 
«of a generation—lcarn to consider ignorance and neglect of 


“education as great a crime as drunkenness or theft.” This is | 


»the policy which has been pursued for the last thi 
has it produced? People have had 
gil manner of inducements held out to them to use schools. 
Clergymen and clergymen’s wives, district-visitors and Bible 
women, all sorts of benevolent agents, in fact, have been em- 
ployed in the work. Fees have beem excused, prizes. have 
been instituted, tea-meectings and excursions have been 
got up, and yet the people who need inducing have re- 
mained unaffected. The indolence which will not take 
the trouble to see that a child attends school regularly; 
the selfishness—often the excusable selfishness—which keeps 
a child at home to help in the house or to mind the younger 
children ; the avarice—often, again, the excusable avarice— 
which sends a child to work instead of to school in order to get 
the additional wage for the family, are all motives of far more 
power than any inducement which school managers can bring 
to bear: There is no reasom to )that they will be less 
effectual in the future than they have been in the past. 

Two important points were settled in the first two days 
of the discussion, and both wore settled in the right way. The 
first was the question whether attendance should be enforced 
at once, or only “ when it has been certified by the Education 
“Department that suitable and efficient school accommodation 
“has been provided in the district of the Board.” To have 
adopted this amendment would have been to put the cart be- 
fore the horse. Nothing will quicken the provision of school 
accommodation like the knowledge that parents are bound to. 
send their children to school, There is no fear that a parent 
who wishes to obey the law will be precluded from doing so 
by want of a building in which his children can be taught. A 
School Board which allowed such a “ reasonable excuse” as 
this to stand in the way would at once become in default, and 
be: liable to be set aside by the Education Department. 
The real motive of the supporters of the amendment was 
hardly disguised. What they are afraid of is, not that 
there will be a deficiency of school accommodation, but 
that the school accommodation provided will not be of the 
kind they like. “If the by-law were carried,” said Mr. 
MeArtuur, “the result would be to sweep into the Deno- 
“minational schools as many children as they could hold.” 
Parents are, for the most part, quite indifferent as to the par- 
ticular religious character of the school their children attend ; 
and if they are forced to send them somewhere, they will 
probably be quite content to send them to the nearest school, 
whether it belongs to the School Board or to a denomination. 
Mr. McArtuur perhaps thinks that even the gutter is a safer 
place: for children than a school in which they may be taught 
the tenets of some denomination other than his own. No 
man, he declares, is more in favour of compulsionthan he. No 
man is more convinced that the Board will never reach. the 
children whom they are anxious to reach, without compulsion. 
But rather than they should be reached by a Denominational 
school, he would for the present acquiesce in their not being 
reached at all. He is fully sensible of the value of education, 
but it must be an education from which definite religious 
teaching, is excluded. It is satisfactory to find Mr. Roczrs 
denouncing the narrowness of this: view. Though prepared 
to hang theology, he is. not prepared to hang education 
because it. may be. tinged with theology. The Board. 
has, as he rightly says, ridden. the hobby of Denominationalism 
so hard that it is in great danger of forgetting that its proper 
business. is to see that children receive secular instruction, not 
that they do not receive religious instruction. If all anti- 

minationalists would unite in Mr. Rocers’s declaration 

€ does not care whether a child is brought up in a Church 

school, a. Jewish school, a Baptist school, or any other school, 

pores he is taught his duty to Gop and man, we should 
‘na more of the religious difficulty. 

-The other point which has been settled is the ages at which 

Compulsory; attendance should begin and end. The by-law 

and. ultimately curried fixes the former limit at five, 

ud the latter at thirteen years, Various amendments 


were proposed with the object of narrowing this range at one 
or the other end. It was argued by one set of speakers that. 
it would be impossible to foree children to attend school as 
ne as five, and by another set that parents could not afford 
to keep children at schools as late as thirteen. The two ob-- 
jections may be regarded as disposing of one-another. If it will 
be difficult to enforce attendance after twelve, or even 

it is all the more important that children should come to 
school as young as possible. If it will be difficult to begin 
their education before seven, it is all the more important that 
children should come to school as long as possible. The 
adoption of five as the age beyond which children shall not be 
kept at home will have two great advantages. It will prevent 
their contracting habits of idleness which, in the short period 
of their school life, there will not be time to cure, and it will 
lessen the force of the excuse that the elder children are wanted . 
at home to take care of them. The maintenance of the obli- 
gation to attend school up to the age of thirteen will give 
parents who want the services or the wages of their children 
an inducement to see that they turn their attendance to 
aecount. By another by-law, which will no doubt be adopted, 
it will be-provided that the attainment of a certain degree.of pro- 
ficiency is to exempt a child from this obligation for the future. 
It is clearly better that a child should leave school at eleven. 
or twelve, after making the best possible use of his time: 
there, than that he should remain till thirteen, brace 
less good use of it. And in some: cases, it may’ be hoped, the: 
desire to get him away from school quickly, which prompts 
the parent to urge his child forward in the first instance, may: 
disappear as he sees the. child profiting more and more by 
every year that his education is: prolonged. 


NIHILISTS AND COMMUNISTS. 
de Nihilists who have lately been prosecuted in Russia 
resemble the Socialists of Western E only in their’ 
subversive doctrines. The object of the International So- 
ciety, of the Land and Labour League, and of the numerous 
revolutionary Clubs of London, Paris, and Geneva, is not 
merely to annihilate existing institutions, but to substitute for 
the actual and historical state of society a paradise or Utopia 
adapted exclusively to the convenience of workmen. The 
Nihilists, as the name of the sect implies, concern themselves: 
exclusively with abolition; and French theorists may envy 
and admire the precision and consistency with which 


nations instinctively test by observation and experience 
the results of political and economic arguments. The lu- 
cubrations of Nihilist sophists which are from time to 
time published are only interesting as illustrations of the 
influence which ma exerted on certain states of 


will not object to principles which accidentally and tempora~ 
rily coincide with their own. It:is possible that BakvERNINE, 
who is said to be a Nihilist, may also interest himself in the 
political objects of the International Association, of which he 
is an acknowledged leader; but the simple: and untravelled 
Russian Nihilist scarcely understands the tyranny of capital, 


consciously promoting the v: 16 i 
enemies of the world. According to the Nihilist teachers, 


pathy, but must blindly devote himself to; his self-imposed © 
task in the passionless spirit. of the: obedient. Jesuit, perinde 
ae cadaver. He.is to have no friends, no.scruples, no inde- 
pendent volition, except in the choice of means; he is to 
pursue the privileged classes. with unrelenting hostility, and 
in his own equals he is to recognise only his. natural allies 
in the work of destruction. Ifthe whole state.of government 
and society is incurably bad, itis easy, to: prove that it would 
most overthrown by enthusiasts ite 
eir ies exclusively to,uncompromising revolution ; but. 
probably the Nihilists Soul be, equally intolerant of capital 
and of labour. 
The dreamy exaltation of the Russian enthusiasts eal 
B 


assumptions. The purely logical faculty is often possessed = 
in the highest perfection by children and by members of Boer 
a community which may be figuratively described as . 
| in a state of childhood. Grown-up men and practical ; 
| society by dialeetie ingenuity. If the heresy had no ad- 
herents, the Russian Government would scareely trouble itself ; 
with the penal refutation of harmless sophisms. It is possible. 
| that some of the Polish or Russian refugees who occupy the: 
leisure of their exile with agitation may share in a fanaticism 
which is. essentially Oriental; and their Western associates: 
and the orators of Trafalgar Square and of ; are. not 
the true revolutionist must have neither selfishness nor sym- 
| 
| 
XUM 
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a fandamental distinction between Eastern and Western pro- 
fessors of anarchy. The Continental agitators, and some of 
their English confederates, lose no opportunity of proclaiming 
their antipathy to every kind of religion. Their schemes of 
education invariably exclude not only spiritual instruction, 
but the recognition of any religious doctrine. Russians, on 
the other hand, are always inclined to superstitious exaggera- 
tion; and those of them who have taught themselves to 
regard the world as abominable look to a future state rather 
than to a renovated society for the redress of the mischief 
which they condemn. In their crusade against the 
established order of things they probably believe that 
they are performing the will of Heaven, although their 
real motives may be largely tinged with the envy, cupidity, 
and malice which are among the active forces of Western 
revolution. The Russian peasant, though he may have many 
reasons for discontent with his lot, has not the same pretexts 
for complaint which are preferred by the London revolutionary 
Clubs. He is a landowner of the primitive type which has 
lately attracted the admiration of modern theorists. His pro- 
perty is held in common by the village to which he belongs, 
and since the emancipation of the serfs he is independent of 
any superior; but, like the majority of mankind, he is poor, 
and he wishes to be richer, or at least he desires to prevent any 
other person from being richer than himself. In abundance 
of land Russia is almost as fortunate as America, but in 
both countries there is inequality of fortune. The expro- 
priation of capitalists would produce little appreciable effect 
in a community where industrial enterprise is backward and 
scanty. A gloomy antipathy to the owners of property and to 
the agents of authority is the natural form of Russian discon- 
tent. The majority of the population is probably devoted to 
the national traditions, and more especially to the Imperial 
dynasty; but the dissenting bodies are always possible centres 
of disaffection; and the fanaticism of the wilder sects is 
imitated and reproduced by political zealots. To a Govern- 
ment which is not restrained by constitutional scruples or 
by Parliamentary opposition, revolutionary projects without 
an alternative scheme of society can never be seriously 
-dangerous. 

The International Association, with its affiliated or kindred 
associations, is more formidable to the communities which it 
threatens with ruin. Its efforts are primarily directed against 
property and the right of inheritance ; but the relations of its 
members to land and to capital are modified by the economic 
circumstances of different countries. The Land and Labour 
League, aided by Mr. Mit, in the first instance assails landed 
preperty, because the accumulation of land in the hands of a 
small minority of the population is an obvious source of weak- 
ness to the owners. The French Opaers and BraDLavcus are 
well aware that the petty freeholds of France could only be 
assailed at the cost of an internecine civil war, in which the 
revolutionary artisans of the towns would probably be defeated. 
The workmen of Paris and Lyons accordingly devote them- 
selves to the spoliation of the employers who pay their wages, 
and of the house-owners who receive their rent. One of their 
leaders proves with admirable force and simplicity the injustice 
of house rent. If, he says, a man offers to let his house, it 
follows that he does not want it himse!*; and it is only just 
that he should be at once displaced by the occupier. In all 
their publications the foreign members of the International 
Society repeat again and again their favourite formula of 
“ Down with the middle classes!—A bas la bourgeoisie!” Some 
of them facetiously promise that they will hereafter provide 
the dispossessed tradesmen with plenty of work; and that for 
those who are unable to work there will perhaps be a distribu- 
tion of soup-tickets. If the middle classes are still discon- 

this only proves their unreasonable insolence. If men 
will not be satisfied with work, and eleemosynary work, they 
ave at liberty to starve. 


Mr. Opaer was the first President of the International 
Association, hefore more thoroughgoing democrats deposed 
him on the gtound that the honorary office of President was 
-an aristocratic ney The English delegates have from 
time to time conc at periodical meetings in the demand 
for the ruin of the middle classes; but possibly Mr. Arpie- 
GartH and Mr. Lucerart may have followed but imperfectly 
debates conducted in French and German, and at home the 
English agitators mitigate the severe orthodoxy of their 
Communistic creed, in deference to the prejudices of their 
countrymen, and in consideration of the active assistance 
which they receive from many ‘of their destined victims. 
_Parliamentary candidates of the Gmrx school, though they 
threaten the downfall of the aristocracy and the ruin of 
<apitalists, would not increase their chance of success by 


declaring war against shopkeepers and farmers; and perhaps 
the Internationalists may regard with well-founded com. 
placency the chorus of discordant Liberalism which ex. 
ploded at the end of Lord GranviLLe’s moderate 
at Manchester. When agitators of the upper and middle 
classes are anxious to transfer all political power to the 
actual and possible members of the revolutionary Clubs, it 
would be in the highest degree imprudent for the keeper of the 
decoy to startle the foolish wild-fowl as they enter by premature 
clamour. One of the leading principles of the International 
Society is the abolition both of national distinctions and of politi. 
cal institutions. They undertake to support all strikes by their 
influence with foreigners, who might otherwise be inclined to 
supply the place of workmen who have discontinued their 
labour. When the leaders of the Society affect to inquire into 
the justice of any particular strike, they are obviously in- 
sincere, unless they have abandoned their professed principles, 
It is in a great measure by means of strikes becoming wider and 
wider in their sphere of operation that they hope to ruin and 
supersede the possessors of capital, Their repudiation of poli- 
tical systems is a mere delusion. When all property ig 
abolished, men will be induced to work for the common good 
only by a despotism more stringent than any mode of govern- 
ment which has yet been established among mankind. French 
Socialists have often recognised the necessity of incessant and 
universal compulsion; but the English members of the 
International Society appear to have shrunk from submission 
to absolute government. When all the land in England has 
become common property, and when capital has ceased to 
weigh upon labour, it will, in the opinion of English revolu- 
tionists, still be possible to maintain the freedom and personal 
independence of times in which liberty and property were 
deemed to be inseparable. Between the Communists and 
society there ought to be neither peace nor truce. 


THE AMNESTY ASSOCIATION. 


R. BUTT is indebted to Mr. Bruce for an excellent 
opportunity of making a good argument out of a bad 

case. It is probable that the Government has by this time 
discovered the error which it committed in releasing the 
majority of the Fenian convicts, and thus appearing to counte- 
nance the idea that the crimes for which they had been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment were venial, if not meritorious. This 
act of grace has been construed as an indication of the weak- 
ness of the Government and its readiness to yield to external 
pressure. The pardoned convicts, who shared with the 
Marquis of Ripon and the negotiators of the Alabama Treaty 
the hospitable attentions of the citizens of New York, im- 
mediately assailed the Ministers who had set them free with 
insolent vituperation; and the political gratitude whjch was 
expected from the Irish people was curiously displayed in the 
return of three Nationalist members to the House of Commons, 
and in a threatening demand for the instant liberation of the 
remaining Fenian captives. The Government had no diffi- 
culty in justifying its refusal to grant this preposterous and 
offensive request. Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Bruce, when 
questioned on the subject, explained that the convicts who 
were still in prison had been guilty of something more than 
purely political offences; they had either been concerned in 
the murder of the policeman at Manchester, or they were 
soldiers who had broken their oaths and had added the crime of 
mutiny to that of treason. It is obvious that the Fenians, 
even if allowed free scope for their revolutionary propaganda, 
cannot be exempted from the operation of the ordinary 
criminal code of the country. The distinction which was 
drawn between the prisoners who were released and those 
who were detained, if it did not meet the objections which 
were raised to the liberation of the former, was at least a 
sufficient answer to the impudent appeal of the Amnesty 
Association. The Irish policy of the Government has been 
so vacillating and so submissive to seditious clamour, that it 
is satisfactory to find that in this instance, at least, it 1s 
prepared to hold its ground. It adheres to its determination 
not to release the convicts who are still in its hands; and the 
Home Secretary, in an ingenious and oddly constructed 
letter to the Chairman of the meeting which was held in the 
Phenix Park in the beginning of September, has again stated 
the grounds of this decision. His arguments are only a re- 
petition of those which have already been used in the House 
of Commons and in the previous correspondence on the sub- 
ject. It is admitted that political offences, when the danget 
arising from them has passed away, should be treated with 
leniency, in conformity with the spirit of the age; but the 
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assassination of Sergeant Bretr and the perjury and mutin, 
of soldiers cannot be deemed political dinéee The pare 
jiarity of this letter consists, not in its reasoning, which is 
commonplace and stale, but in the circumstance that it is 
written in the name and as if by the direct command of the 
Querx, who is thus made to descend into the political arena, 
and to enter into an argument with her subjects on her own 
behalf, and in defence of her own conduct. 


“Jt may be assumed that the answer of the Government 

d not have been conveyed in any form which would have 
satisfied Mr. Burt or disarmed the predetermined hostility of 
his criticism; and it is obvious that the furm which was 
chosen was intended as a special mark of courtesy to the per- 
gona addressed. Mr. Butt’s objections, however, were sound 
and just in themselves, although they did not come from him 
with a very good grace. It is a well-known and necessary 


mie that the Sovereign should be relieved from all personal | 


responsibility for the acts of the Government. Every school- 
boy is aware that, whatever is done by the Sovereign is done 
under the advice and on the responsibility of his Ministers ; 
and it follows, of course, that it is the duty, not of the 
Sovereign, but.of the Ministers, to explain, defend, or excuse 
the measures they advise. Mr. Butt was justified in assert- 
ing that the “ extraordinary document” which Mr. Bruce has 
added to his interminable series of blunders was a departure 
from established usage. It is unpleasantly suggestive that, when 
the release of the prisoners was first announced, Mr. GLADSTONE 
should have taken to himself the merit of the concession, while 
the QuEEN is now put forward in person to refuse the petition 
of the Phoenix Park meeting; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that this has been done, as Mr. Bur suggests, with the 
eriminal intention of sheltering the Ministry at the expense 
of the Crown. Mr. Bruce’s connexion with the matter sup- 
plies a more natural and charitable explanation. The im- 
proper use which has been made of the Quern’s name in 
addressing a body of ignorant and excitable people is only 
another illustration of the Howe Secretary's consistent and 
undeviating incapacity. It is not improbable that in Ireland 
a mischievous significance may be attached to the apparent 
personal interposition of Her Magesty on this question, and 
the absence of any allusion to the advice of her Ministers. In 
asking what the people would think when they heard that the 
first act of the QUEEN on recovering from her illness was to 
write an angry letter, refusing the request of her Irish 
subjects, Mr. Burt contrived maliciously to suggest the im- 
pression he professed to deprecate. The resolution which at 
his instance was passed by the Council of the Amnesty Asso- 
ciation, to the effect that the letter was “ calculated to excite 
“feelings of dissatisfaction on the part of the people of 
“Treland towards the QuEEN,” may no doubt be taken as a 
warning of the use which will be made of it by seditious 
orators and journalists. It is obviously inconsistent with 
the dignity of the Sovereign to enter into a personal con- 
troversy with any of her subjects. If anything could add 
to the enormity of the blunder of writing such a letter, 
it would be the circumstances under which the petition 
originated to which it was intended as a reply. In de- 
fiance of the Government, and after a conflict with the 
police, the Amnesty Association succeeded in holding a meet- 
ing in the Phenix Park to demand the release of the Fenians. 
The adoption of a petition to the Queen was immediately fol- 
lowed by a wanton onslaught on the constabulary, who, 
although they had dispersed the first meeting by order of 
the Government, were directed not to interfere with the 
second, and who were sought out by the mob and at- 
tacked in their own barracks. It is remarkable that while 
the Home Secretary has deemed it desirable to violate con- 
stitutional usage and to bring the QueEN into direct per- 
sonal communication, or “ altercation,” as Mr. Burr calls it, 
with the leaders of a turbulent and seditious agitation, no 
proceedings have been taken against any of the rioters who 
assailed the police. Chief Justice WuiTesipe has found it 
necessary to remind the citizens of Dublin from the Bench 
that they do not live under the rule of a French prefect, 
but are entitled to the protection of an independent magis- 


Macy. 


Apart from the unfortunate manner of the Howz Secre- 
Taky’s letter, the matter of it is also open to challenge. Mr. 
Burr's objection to the use of such strong and offensive 
expressions as “ perjurers ” and “ murderers” may be met by 
the remark that, if My. Bruce had refrained, out of considera- 
tion for the feelings of the prisoners, from using these words, 

argument would have been altogether unintelligible. It 
that these expressions are strictly applicable to Mr. 
Burr's friends, and that they supply the justification for their 


detention. The weakness of Mr. Bruce's argument’ ig 
parent in the distinction which he draws between the p 
ers who have been set at liberty and those who are Still 
in prison. It is true that the Fenians who have been released 
did not actually commit murder, but they were actively en- 
gaged in plotting it, and were prepared to carry out their 
projects of bloodshed -if the occasion had arrived. If the 
rule is sound that political offences should be condoned 
when the danger arising from them has passed. away, 
it may be reasonably argued that this rule should--also 
be applied to other crimes. A difficulty occurs in» at- 
tempting to decide in what cases, and at what point, the 
danger may be considered at an end. In point of fact, the 
liberated Fenians who are now conspiring in the United 
States are quite as likely to proceed to murder and other 
villanies as their comrades who are still in gaol. It .is pos- 
sible that the latter may be the more harmless of: the 
two. Mr. Bruce, or whoever dictated the letter which 
bears his signature, forgot that the deterrent influence of 
punishment is not confined to the criminals who are subjected 
to it, but is also supposed to extend to society at large.’ The 
mischief of treating political offenders with undue leniency is 
that it induces other people to imitate their misconduct, under 
the impression that they can do so with comparative impunity. 
The temptations which rebellion presents to the ambition, 
cupidity, or fanaticism of a certain class of men are so great 
that they require to be weighted by deterring agencies of pro- 
portionate strength. High-minded or misguided rebels may 
be legitimate objects of compassion, but the peaceful and law- 
abiding population of the country is also entitled to considera- 
tion. Mr. Burr and the Amnesty Association must have been 
well aware of the hopelessness of their petition. The spiritand 
language of the speeches which were made in support of it 
would alone have rendered it impossible for the Government 
to grant this application, even if there had been no other 
reasons against it. Apparently the Amnesty Association is 
about to be merged in the Home Rule Association, which, 
according to Mr. Burt, aow numbers 850 members, including 
a peer—Lord GarvaGH—and several members of Parliament. 
Mr. Butt’s announcement that if the Irish gentry absent them- 
selves from the Federal Parliament in Dublin they are to’be 
compelled to attend by a tax to the extent of their incomes, 
is a significant indication of the temper and objects of this 
new movement for the regeneration of Ireland, resi 


— 


THE LOSS OF THE MEGZRA. 


leg reports lately received from the Captain of the 
Megera complete the case against the Admiralty, and 
even Mr. GLapsTone will now find it difficult to make any 
plausible defence of his colleagues in reference to the employ- 
ment of that ship. When it appeared last August that a 
Report, which ought to have been known to the Admiralty, 
stated that the iron-plates of this ship near the water-line were 
“ very thin,” Mr. GLADSTONE answered that the hole which 
had caused the loss of the ship was in her bottom. “I am 
“ anxious,” said he, “ to place this matter before the House, 
“ because an impression seems to exist that there had been a 
“report of the thinness of the plates at the bottom of the 
“ ship, and that impression has been coupled with the state- 
“ment which has come to us by telegraph, that a hole has 
“ been discovered in the bottom of the ship. But we shall see 


“ by this Report that the thin plates were not at the bottom - 


“ of the ship, but near the water-line.” If we were told that 
“ the plates between wind and water all round the ship were 
“very thin” in 1866, we should, until reassured by Mr. 
GuapsTonE, feel uncomfortable as to the strength of the 
bottom in 1871. Indeed we doubt whether even Mr. Giap- 
sTONE’s eloquence could have persuaded us to embark in the 
Megera if we had the option to remain on shore. Re- 
membering as we do the reason why Sir Hupisras wore but 
one spur, we should persist in thinking that the sides and 
the bottom of a ship grow old together. “ You have got,” 
says the Premier, “a statement that there is a leak at the 
“ bottom of the ship, and that has been connected with the 
“thinness of the plates.” We have got this weck a further 
statement as to a Hyon at the bottom of the ship, from which 
it appears that the ship’s com went on pumping until th 

found that they were simile te pieces of the ship, and then 
they stopped. The leak hasbeen connected with the thinness 
of the plates in a very conclusive manner by a diver, who 
reported that he could have thrust a pocket-knife through the 
ship’s bottom. Perhaps if Mr. Guapstonz had been at St. 
Paul's Island he could have talked the water out of the ship; 
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but as he is at Greenwich, where people know something of 
these matters, he can, if he pleases, attempt the task, which 
will be almost as difficult, of exculpating his colleagues in 
reference to the ship’s employment. 


The representatives of the Admiralty in Parliament en- 
deavour to disguise their ignorance and incompetency by 
what is vulgarly called “cheek.” Mr. Baxter being ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons as to the condition of the 
“Megera on the 6th of March, answered, that “there was 
“not a word of truth in the statement that she was unsea- 
“ worthy and leaking from stem to stern.” The ship was at 
that time lying at Queenstown, where she had put in to re- 
pair damage sustained after leaving Plymouth. Several other 
questions followed on the same subject, and on the 21st of 
March Mr. Goscuen, desiring to show himself fit for his new 
position, answered one of them in the memorable words, 
“Some members seemed to know more of what 
“ at the Admiralty than the Admiralty itself.” He added 
that the knowledge of these members sometimes extended to 
matters which had not occurred. The question referred 
to a Report supposed to have been made by Mr. Rezezp, 
ate Chief Constructor of the Navy, on a survey made by him 
‘of the Megara. The answer was as untrue in substance as it 
‘was uncourteous in form. There were gentlemen who knew 
more of what passed at the Admiralty than the Admiralty itself. 
But Mr. Goscuen had only just entered upon his duty as 
‘First Lord, and if his ignorance had been qualified by modesty, 
‘it would have been neither offensive to the House of Commons 
nor injurious to the public service. He had heard enough to 
t him, as lawyers say, upon inquiry, and if he had’ inquired 
-he would have found that the ship was unseaworthy, and he 
‘might have sent in pursuit of her a fast vessel, which would 
have stopped her at the Cape of Good Hope, or sooner. If 
Mr. Goscuen had used the warning which was given to him, 
he might have discovered that it was at least doubtful whether 
‘the Megara would reach her destination, and he might have 
adopted the measures dictated by ordinary prudence and 
‘humanity for saving the lives of nearly four hundred officers 
and sailors. The responsibility of neglecting warning rests 
equally on Mr. Baxter, who had lately the boldness to pre- 
tend that the cause of the loss of the ship was doubtful. 
Nature, which makes nothing in vain, had perhaps a 
wise purpose in creating not only rocks and shoals, but 
also Secretaries and First Lords of the Admiralty. If it 
has been apprehended that modern science might enervate 
British seamanship by-diminishing the ancient perils of the 
sea, Britain may congratulate herself on possessing naval 
administrators who are able to contrive new perils. The 
boilers of the ship were calculated to last twelve months, 
and her voyage nine months; so the Admiralty determined to 
make a match against time for the lives of four hundred 
men. A Report had been made, several years ago, that 
if certain repairs were done the ship might serve 
for another eighteen months; and as Mr. Goscuen has 
remarked, this Report did not say that she would serve for 
only eighteen months ; so perhaps it was not absolutely certain 
that she would sink before reaching Australia, and of course 
the strong probability of her sinking would afford a useful 
mental discipline for her crew, who might take rank with the 
survivors of'a great battle if they escaped. Naval wars are 
now so few and far between that the only available method of 
familiarizing our sailors with danger and the prospect of 
death appears to be tosend them tosea in ships whose bottoms 
may or may not keep out water until they reach port. It 
would not indeed cost mueh to send down a diver before a 
ship sails to try whether he can thrust a pocket-knife through 
her iron plates, but it is much more exciting to try this ex- 

iment in mid-ocean with no land within 1,900 miles except a 
desert rock. By the help of steam and telegraph it has 
become almost impossible to starve a ship’s. crew, but the 
British Admiralty will do it if it can be done. Minute 
reports were obtained from Plymouth and Queens- 
town in March of everything that was not material 
for the Admiralty to know, and attempts to lead it 
in the of useful kmowledge were superciliously 
checked. The Megara, relieved of a portion of her stores, 
ocean on her voyage, and nothing more was thought of 

until August, when official serenity was disturbed by a 
telegraphic announcement that she had been run ashore in a 
sinking state upon St. Paul’s Island, about midway between 
the Cape of Good Hope and Australia. The debate which 
ensued upon this intelligence in the House of Commons was 
‘perhaps the most pitiable exhibition of Ministerial incompe- 
tency during a disastrous and humiliating Session. As soon 
as news arrived of the loss of the ship, Mr. Reep addressed a 


letter to the Times stating that he had reported her as fit on} 
for a very brief period of further service, in consequence of the 
extreme thinness of her plates. Mr. GoscuEn, noticing thig 
statement, said that he found “Reports upon the subject 
“alluding to that survey.” But he added that the wor 
“only” was interpolated by Mr. Reep. He proceeded to 
quote the exact words of the Report, as follows:—« The 
“ Chief Constructor has made a careful examination of the 
“ ship, and is of opinion that this supplementary estimate [of 
“ 250l.] should be allowed, as the ship may remain fit bot 
“service for eighteen months or two years longer when 
“ repaired.” 

This Report was dated July 31, 1866, or nearly five years 
before the ship’s bottom broke up in mid-ocean under a crew 
of 400 men. It would be bad enough if the Admiralty hag 
merely overlooked this Report; but they took upon them. 
selves to class it among those things known only to out- 
siders which were non-existent, and when they were obliged to 
produce it, they quibbled about the word “ only,” which, 
although it is not contained in the above extract, is manifestly 
implied by it. _To make his speech still more absurd, Mr, 
GoscHEN quoted reports of captains who had commanded the 
ship in recent years, to the effect that she was a good seaboat, 
He was well answered by a speaker on the other side of the 
House, who said, “ No one disputes that the Megara wag 
“a good vessel in her day; what we say is, that the 
“had been worn so thin as to admit the water.” Mr 
Goscuen further told the House that he had heard 
that the engineer of the ship had written home from 
the Cape that “ everything was working satisfactorily,” which 
would of course be quite consistent with the fact, now ascer- 
tained, that at that moment rust had nearly, but not quite, eaten 
through the ship’s bottom. Then came Mr. Giapstong, who 
quoted a Report of the day previous to that quoted by his 
colleague, from which it appeared that the ship’s plates between 
wind and water were “ very thin” in July 1866. He 
that as this Report did not mention the ship's bottom, it ought 
not to be hastily inferred that the hole in the bottom in June 
1871 was caused by the thinness of her plates. 

The conclusion of this ludicrous discussion was that further 
information should be awaited before the House pronounced 
judgment against the Admiralty. It might perhaps turn out 
that the hole in the ship’s bottom had been made by a blow 
of the sea-serpent’s tail. But the fullest information has 
now been received, and it clearly appears that the ship perished, 
as every sane reader of the Reports made upon her would 
have anticipated that she would perish—namely, by the com- 
pletion of a gradual process of decay. The Captain reports 
that “‘a plate was discovered to have been considerably worn 
“ away, and the edges of the hole so thin that they could be 
“ easily bent with two fingers.” Happily the influx of water 
was checked by the pumps until she reached the island of 
St. Paul, where she was beached, as the best means of saving 
a portion of her stores. Her crew had suffered considerable 
hardships, but were in no danger of starvation. But if the 
leak had appeared a few days earlier or later there would 
have been no land near, and all on board must have perished, 
unless some passing vessel had picked them up. If they had 
perished, the culpable negligence of the Admiralty would 
have nearly approached to what the law calls manslaughter. 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON AND MR. BABBAGE. 


N its single span the long and industrious life of Sir Roderick 
Murchison may be said to have bridged over well-nigh the 
whole breadth of what may be called the strictly scientific period 
of geological study in Engiand. Within the term of years which 
marks his devotion to this icular branch of observation and 
research is comprised the birth and growth of a school which has 
given Great Britain a place of rank and power in the international 
struggle for supremacy in the conquest of the secrets of earth- 
structure. The date at which the captain of dragoons, not without 
having won distinction in his earlier calling, gave up the avoca- 
tions and attractions of military life for the exclusive pursuit of 
studies to which he had for years given every available interval 
of leisure, was not distant by many years from the period when 
William Smith made that first decisive announcement of the funda- 
mental facts and principles of nature which won for him the title of 
the father of British geology. Upon the basis thus laid down has 
been reared the whole structure of our existing earth-knowl 
and among the manifold labourers or architects to whom the r 
is to be assigned, byscarcely any one has more solid or abiding 
been done than by the late President of the Geographical Society. It 
was not, indeed, so much in the encyclopedic range of thought and. 
generalization, as in the thorough and exhaustive elaboration of 
special lines or ranges of discovery, that Sir Roderick’s powers of 
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intellect found their natural scope. When he was tempted by the 
growing heat of strife over first principles to take a side in the 
controversy between violent and chronic agencies, betweeu 
convulsionists and quietists in the theory of terrestrial change, 
he espoused a cause to which he brought consistency and warmth 
of advocacy rather than solid weight of logical argument and 
roof, It may be that the want of early and systematic grounding 
b the principles of scientific observation and reasoning was no less 
conspicuously apparent in his instance than in that of many 
other eminent students of nature whose methods of interpretation 
have come to them in the process of learning, and to whom the 
empirical fact stands in logical value of higher importance than 
jlosophical law. Without intending any stigma in the use of the 
word “ specialist,” we cannot be blind to the fact that it wasin the 
ial problems set and traced out by himself that Sir Roderick 
made his mark upon the science of his day. It will be as the 
ioneer and elaborator of the Silurian system that he will live in 
the memory and veneration of the latest geologists. Forty years 
confusion reigned over the whole series of records out of 
wich were being sought the earliest traces of life = our planet. 
Broken and contorted by the violence of ages, the earlier lifee 
ing deposits were thought too defaced or mutilated to be 
brought into intelligible order and made to tell a connected story. 
A keen natural intelligence and power of grasping facts in com- 
bination enabled Murchison to piece together the disjointed 
ents. The strata underlying the old red sandstone were 
tracked step by step, the fossiliferous deposits separated into dis- 
tinct and well-detined formations, each characterized by its own 
peculiar organic remains. A regular succession from lower forms 
of life was established between the earliest and latest rocks of the 
series; and though local in its origin, derived from the 
study of a comparatively small tract of England and Wales, 
the Silurian system was soon found to have a world-wide 
ication. The key, herein discovered has since been made to 
fit into the arréngement of the rocks over a vast extent of the 
earth’s surface. In Scandinavia and Russia, through Central 
to the shores of the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, through 
an immense tract of North America, the palxeozoic rocks were 
wally correlated with those of the original British type, 
and their identity in age and organic constituents made clear. 
Where earlier geologists had been content with the summary and 
nficial view which saw in these dislocated and fragmentary 
s but so many varieties of grauwacke, the law both of super- 
— and subsequent metamorphism became clearly apparent. 
of mere masses of azoic formation, the Lower Silurian 
deposits were proved to have been the seat and receptacle of 
ic forms identical with those of vast areas of the earth’s sur- 
face, though in later geologic ages altered and metamorphosed 
into varied gneissic and schistose states. 

The discovery of the great Laurentian series of Canada by Sir 
William Logan threw a flood of new and startling light upon the 
early history of organic life upon the globe. Vast as seemed 
the range of time within which the evidences of vital action 
were to be read in the Silurian rocks, it became obvious that little 
less than double the extent must henceforth be assigned for its 
evolution. The important question hence arose, what was to be 
conceived to be the relation between the protozoic systems now 
separated by the Atlantic? In what degree of homology must the 
eozoon Canadense be held to stand to the series of the Longmynd, 
or the Ludlow and Wenlock beds? It behoved the discoverer of the 
Silurian system to see to the correlation of these proofs of a still 
eatlier development with the well-established truths on which his 
fame as an originator in geological science had long been held to 
rest. After a lapse of thirty apres the now veteran geologist set 
himself with the same heedful and patient labour to re-examine 
the field of his earlier triumphs, embracing in his survey the 
additional exploration of wide tracts of the Scottish Highlands. 
This wider comparative survey resulted in his placing the older 
or bottom gneiss of Sutherlandshire and Ross upon the same 
geclogical horizon as the Laurentian beds in Canada. The red 
sandstones of the Scottish range could, he showed, be hardly other 
than representatives of the Cambrian rocks in Wales, while the 
overlying quartz rocks, limestones, and gneissic masses, inter- 
spersed among them at the surface, were shown by the embedded 
fossils to be of the class of Lower Silurian. Of this lower group 
of metamorphic rocks the Highlands of Scotland are for the most 
part composed. In the later editions of his great work these 
masterly generalizations will be found Sa Wad elucidated 

th a clearness of vision and a firmness of grasp which fully 
maintain the claim of the author to be considered the conqueror 
monarch of a whole sub-kingdom in the empire of geology. 

The intermediate period in the progress of his investigations of 
nature was.most signally marked by Murchison’s labours upon the 
palwontology of Eastern Europe, upon wide and profound 

of the palwozoic formations from the Rhine provinces to 

the Ural mountains. In his ‘suecessive journeys, associated from 

time to time with Professor Sedgwi ount Keyserling, and M. 

de Verneuil, the ‘basis was laid for the reduction to one organic 
natural group of all that series of ozoic rocks resting u 

carboniferous system which in general been viewed as 

uneonformabl its diverse members classified according to 

distribution in England, as the lower new red sandstone, the 

sian limestone, and marl slate. From its extensive develop- 

ment in the ancient kingdom of Perm, in Russia, Murchison 

chose for this group the designation of the Permian forma- 
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tion, under which it has since been universally known in the 
geology of Europe. In his later researches he proceeded to 
show that between this group and the triassic, the lowest term 
of the mesozoic system which immediately succeeds it in the 
ascending scale, no break is to be detected. cee and harmony 
were thus made to prevail over another wide and highly charac- 
teristic range of geological phenomena. The magnificent series of 
the Geology of Russia and the Ural Mountains, both in the French 
and English languages, subsequently issued in a Russian transla- 
tion, has long taken its place among the standards of geological 
literature. 

To enumerate, or even adequately to summarize, the labours by 
which Sir Roderick Murchison has contributed to the advance- 
ment of his special department of scienee would be a task wholl 
beyond our scope. The memoirs or occasional papers with whi 
he has enriched the Transactions of the Geological and other 
Societies are said to be beyond a hundred in number. We can 
pretend to do no more than invite attention to those larger or 
more monumental works upon which his fame may be trusted to 
rest securely. For those who would estimate the value of 
scientific toil merely by its palpable fruits, it might be sufficient to 
point to his memorable prediction of the discovery of gold in the 
mountain ranges of Australia, from the similarity of their forma- 
tion to those of the Ural chain, the induction of scientific sagaci 
being verified by experiment. The general cast of intellect an 
character which made itself conspicuous in his lifelong work, 
and was largely impressed by his energy of will upon the science 
of his day, was that of keen perception where nature proffered 
the suggestive fact, and of conscientious care to verify every ste 
in the onward path. In the more speculative problems whic 
have so absorbing a for souls more ideally constituted, 
the practical realism of his nature forbade his taking a forward 


part. Where younger or more sanguine minde were not afraid to. 


rush in, he would maintain a wary reticence, or exercise a pru- 
dential influence by way of caution or restraint. To give the 
reins to the imagination was not with him, as it has been with 
others of prominent name and authority in science, the counsel or 
the example to be urged upon the student of physics. It was less 
as a general in chief over the forces invading and conquering 
nature than as the head of a division, studious of order, and with 
an eye to every detail of discipline, that he served in the great 
army of scientific advance. It may be that habits acquired under 
his early training made themselves even unduly felt in that public 
capacity which “eh him in later years so prominently before 
the public eye. In the President’s chair, whether of‘the Geologi- 
cal Society, the British Association, or the Geographical Society, 
Sir Roderick’s favourite and long-cherished throne, too much of the 
spirit of the ex-captain of dragoons may have occasionally broken 
forth in manner, word, or tone. Nowhere, indeed, can dictator- 
ship or the egotism of a made reputation be thought more out of 
place than in the paths of science, Names most august and 
venerable are not to be arrayed against the realities which inquiry, 
experiment, or reasoning is for ever pushing to the front. Neither 
the years nor the authority of Sir Roderick Murchison in Eng- 
land, or of M. Elie de Beaumont in France, have availed, or can 
avail, to check the steady flow of conviction which has of late 
years set in favour of uniformitarian as i convulsionist 
views. In the younger and more promising schools of inquiry the 
arguments for unbroken, gradual, uniform cosmical action have 
been gaining upon the belief in violent, sudden, cataclysmic 
changes, in a way which no. prestige of valuable discovery or life- 
long work can be brought in to thwart. Still, if somewhat 
intolerant of what seemed ideal theories or youthful free- 
doms, there was about the veteran President a dignity and 
a chivalry which 
head a pride in the fine old man. A certain pomp of 
presence and mien lent itself suitably and well to the 
representative of a distinguished intellectual Society. Amid 
the flower of English culture and the delegates ofthe best trained 
circles from abroad he shone forth as the ideal President or 
spokesman. It was in no slight measure through his stimulating 
and controlling spirit that the Royal Geographical Socie 
became a power not only at home, but throughout the cultivat 
world. Up he would stand in the interests of science in high places, 
in the face of apathetic Governments. From ni Ministers he 
could do much to wring the material aids needful for projects 
from which the utilitarian temper of the time drew back. ho 
could fail to be touched with the tenacity and co 
wherewith against hope he still hoped on and wrought for 
the safety of Livingstone, till to throw doubt upon the survi- 
val and retura of his “ illustrious friend” seemed like inflicting 
a stab or compassing a treason against something belongin 
to himself? gainst so much that was chivalrous, loyal, and} 
devoted, who would think of putting the little 
the foibles of temper, the delight in , the swelling of pride 
in presence of the crowd, of the noble, the distinguished, or 
the fair—quaintnesses of demeanour, gait, or even dress—which 
eak the consciousness that the of the world are upon a 
man and that he is pleased to be a for their gaze? The petty 
signs of idiosyncracy which belong to the mere surface of character, 
and deepen dispeoportionstaly with age, are not to, be taken as an 
index to the soundness, the nobility, or the ethical worth which lie. 
deep in the constitution of the heart and will. To have risen by’ 
his own exertions to eminence and ‘public fame such as his without 
having made an enemy cr having become'the mark for jealous 


ve the body over whom he sat as: 
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tongues, was hardly to be looked for in the case of a man to whom 
habit of commard came more naturally than that of suasion, 
to whom an opposing will was to be borne down rather than by 
meek or dexterous pliability conciliated or turned aside. The 
estimate of his worth has to be taken from a standpoint above that 
of personal enmity or partisanship. His name, it may be, will not 
be set on high among those of the rare and consummate sons of 
genius to whom Nature has revealed her inner, ultimate, and 
seminal secrets. His place in science was won by the steady 
efforts of a sound, strong, well-balanced intellect, — and 
sustained by the energy of an indomitable will. His services, if 
excelled in brilliancy or in profundity by those of the select few 
who from science mount upwards to philosophy, have been of the 
thorough, sober, and substantial kind, which often retain a more 
abiding place in the records of knowledge. Such is the lesson 
which his memory may be held to read to many a generation 
of young, aspiring, or self-confident students, who would mount 
the high places or win the glories of science by a royal road or 
a mere unfolding of the wings of genius. Whatever may be- 
come of transcendental theories, or the fierce antagonism of 
rival schools, the labour of the patient, conscientious worker will 
have a permanence and a value of its own. In the fire of future 
inquiry, controversy, and research, the wood, hay, and stubble 
will be burnt up, but the true gold of scientific truth will abide. 
If the geological fame of Sir Roderick Murchison had been 
built upon no wider or more multiform foundation, it has in the 
Silurian and Permian systems two pillars of massiveness and 
strength on which it may permanently and securcly rest. 

In Mr. Babbage science has lost a representative whose in- 
tellect lay widely apart from Murchison’s in quality and scope, 
rising nearer to what is, strictly speaking, to be called genius, 
and ar a a blank more difficult to fill. To a synthetical 

asp of natural fact and observation, not less firm or compre- 

ensive, Mr. Babbage added a power of analysis inherent only 
in minds of the highest organization disciplined and braced by 
exact mathematical method. To none but the mathematician 
does nature lay open her ultimate and most recondite principles 
or laws, and in the science which rests upon number and figure 
comes to be tried as in a crucible whatever of the native ore of 
observation and experiment has been won by direct and minute 
search among the mines of physical fact. e first to introduce 


_into this country, in association with Herschel and Peacock, the 


refined and subtle processes which the new calculus had put 
into the hands of Continental mathematicians, Babbage will Eve 
in history as one of that august triumvirate with whom began a 
new reign of scientific development in this country. Beginning 
with the translation of Lacroix’s treatise on the Calculus, they 
combined with this elementary work illustrations and expansions 
of their own upon the method of Finite Differences, Babbage 
himself contributing an independent essay upon a theme then 
wholly novel, the solution of Fractional Equations. The bent of 
his mind, instead of seeking a field for practical — in the 
study of natural phenomena, led him to follow for himself a path 
to some extent opened by the genius of Pascal and Napier. The 
idea of constructing a piece of mechanism capable of performing 
arithmetical or analytical operations of a high order took at an 
early period possession of his mind. Portions or modifications of this 
py have se worked out in practice by M. Thomas of Colmar 
and by Messrs. Scheutz of had cg But in complexity and gran- 
deur the scheme of Mr. Babbage went beyond all attempts of the 
kind. Unhappily, as is well known, this splendid embodiment of 
analytic and constructive skill, comprising both the Difference 
and the Analytical Engine, has for years remained without progress, 
and is left a mighty fragment by his death. On the details of 
that noble design, the causes which led to its being dropped, the 
requirements or conditions under which its resumption might be 
thought possible or capable of realizing the visions of the inventor, 
we forbear at present to speculate. The abstruse and high] 

technical nature of the subject makes it difficult to invest it 
with general interest or even to make it readily intelligible. The 
literary works of Mr. Babbage furnish in themselves proofs enough 
of the width and depth of his philosophical powers, and a 
monument the most appropriate to his memory. Th his Bridge- 
water Treatise the power and significance of statistics were shown in 
a way which anticipated the application of Mr. Buckle, finding in 
the science of numbers a ground of meeting or a method of har- 
monious action between the moral and physical elements of force. 
In the Economy of Manufactures,extolled by Blanqui as abymn in 
honour of machinery, the same method of numerical or statistical 
inquiry was made the key to economical or mechanical problems 
in production and trade. If we dwell less at length upon the 
genius or the achievements of the mathematician and mechanist 
than on those of the geologist, it is not that we rank the one 
below the other in might of intellect or in weight of service. 
But the life and labours of Mr. Babbage lay by comparison more 
apart from those objects or that circle of society among which a 
man becomes a tangible mark for the gaze and interest of mankind. 
A tinge of exclusiveness, shown perhaps as early as in his shunning 
the mathematical tripos when aware that the place of Senior 
Wrangler was not for him, joined with the natural tendency of 
abstract pursuits and tastes like his towards the isolated and 
contemplative life to keep him ek gana unknown among the 
public at , auf or superficial people saw only material for 
jokes upon the irritability or crotchetiness of philosophers in the 
occasions which of late brought his name into connexion with the 
police courts or the papers, But within an inner circle of 


thoughtful and’a preciative minds the light of genius like his 
could not fail to oa with a bright and kindling flame. M 
an intellect and a heart will glow even now with a grateful sengg 
of what they owe, while heavy with the tribute which they pay 
to the memory of Charles Babbage. 


MISPLACED MEN. 


Ye iarrnnone are various popular sayings which affirm the extreme 
importance of distributing to every man duties according to. 
his talents. The tools to him who can handle them, ag My, 
Carlyle puts it, is undoubtedly a most respectable aphorism, Nop 
can it be doubted that, like most popular sayings, this contains an 
important, if a tolerably obvious, truth, from the neglect of which 
we have suffered and shall continue to suffer much. It is only too. 
common to see edged tools entrusted to persons who only use them 
to cut their fingers, and we have often reason to wish ardently, bug 
unavailingly, that men to whom the highest national interests arg 
entrusted might find more congenial employment in lecturing to 
young ladies, or even, it may be, in training racehorses. These evils 
we may safely leave in the hands of political philosophers; nor 
will we encroach so much upon the moralist’s province as to point 
out the weight of unavailing regret which often embitters the latter 
years of a man who has been doomed by circumstances to the 
waste of fine abilities. We merely undertake for the present the 
humbler task of pointing out that even to this rule there are some 
very wide exceptions. The popular theory seems to be that ey 
man comes into the world, not exactly bridled and saddled, or 
with whip and — but ticketed with a label indicating his 
proper position in life. One man is destined by nature to ‘be & 
squire, another to be a lawyer, and a third to be a parson; and if 
we had learnt to decipher the rather illegible handwriting, it 
would be our duty to distribute the parts accdtdingly, and to 
enable every man to follow his bent. We should then have q 
erfect division of labour, and save the fearful waste of good 
ar which ensues under existing arrangements. 

Thus, to take a common case, the dislike which is naturally 
felt for one particular misapplication of the raw material of 
humanity is indicated by the term “sea lawyer.” The simple 
naval mind has an inexpressible aversion for the lad whom Provi- 
dence had destined to be a small attorney, and whom fate or 
family interest has unfortunately sent to sea. We may admit that 
such a person is exquisitely disagreeable; and in other walks of 
life a similar transformation is far from uncommon. The legal 
habit of mind in its worse or its better forms is widely distributed 
amongst other professions, Everybody, for example, knows clergy- 
men who show in every action of their lives that they ought to 
have worn a wig instead of mounting a pulpit. If they take to 
theology, they delight in the more dry and technical dogmas; but, 
as a rule, they devote themselves to oo those questions whick 
lie on the borderland between theology and legal or political dis- 
cussions, One of the most brilliant of many such persons 
was, for example, Sydney Smith. The one blemish in his 
character was that he had unfortunately undertaken duties 
which were obviously distasteful to him. He was an ad- 
mirable pamphleteer, a charming companion, and a man of 
the most fresh and healthy nature. His keen common sense and 
delightful humour would have qualified him to make an excel- 
lent Attorney-General under a Whig Administration. He was an 
advocate to the backbone, and would have fought the battles of 
his party with a combination of good temper and vigour that 
would have been inestimable to his friends. Unluckily he was 
trammelled by his gown. He was utterly defective in that 
spiritual sense which a clergyman is specially bound to possess, 

is judgments of religious questions are distinguished by @ 
ane | curious absence of any perception of the issues really 
involved. In such matters he was as a deaf man pronouncing 
upon music. His one distinctive peculiarity was a hearty con- 
tempt for enthusiasm, whether manifesting itself in the shape of 
Methodism or of its antithesis. All enthusiasm produces certain 
symptoms which shock a quick sense of humour, and he could not 
understand that what was superficially ridiculous might be due to 
an underlying current of the strongest feeling. From all which it 
is generally inferred that a good lawyer or political partisan was 
spoilt, and a very indifferent clergyman made, when Sydney Smith 
was ordained. And yet it is impossible to read the proceedings of 
any clerical assemblage without wishing that a little more of the 
Sydney Smith element was present. The weakest point of the 
clerical mind is its tendency to neglect altogether those common- 
sense considerations for which he had a special capacity. Men, we 
are frequently reminded, have souls as well as stomachs ; but it 1 
sometimes necessary to retort that they have stomachs as well a 
souls, A clergy composed of Sydney Smiths would undoubtedly 
be a body of men utterly incapable of appealing to the loftiest 
emotions of their congregations. But a clergy from which the 
Sydney Smiths were entirely excluded would be a body of fanatics 
who would speedily develop the worst peculiarities of sacet 
dotalism. They would scorn political economy, repudiate common 
sense, and widen the gap between themselves and the secular part 
of mankind, until their rule would become intolerable. It has, B 
fact, been a distinguished merit of the Church of England that it 
has included within its clergy at all times so many able men who 
have been in thorough sympathy with the tendencies prevalent 
amongst the laity. Its clergy, that is, have not been rigidly 
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wn from persons of the true sacerdotal type; or, in other words, 
ya have been frequently composed of eis on a strict inter- 
pretation of the rule we are considering, would be distinctly in the 

lace. The vagaries to which their position inevitably 
jnclines them have, therefore, been checked from within, instead 
of from without; and no hg 0 grog rson can doubt that a 
t increase of stability been the result. If it were 
osired to ruin the Church as speedily as possible, the best plan 
would be to exclude from its service all young men who had 
not a marked natural fitness for the clerical profession, and then 
carefully to seclude the remainder from the influences of the out- 
side world. A due sprinkling of men who retain a large admix- 
ture of other tastes beneath their surplices is the best possible 
guarantee for preserving due harmony between priests and their 
ocks. 
’ To take the inverse case, we have sometimes cause to lament 
that our statesmen ornare to have overlooked their natural call- 
ing as popular preachers. They have a fine unctuous style, 
calculated to excite the admiring wonder of crowded London 
chapels; they believe that all difficulties may be evaded by a 
jentiful discharge of sentiment, and expect to make enthusiasm 
o the work of common sense and cool calculation. Undoubtedly 
this is a grievous misfortune, which we have no desire to ex- 
tenuate. Yet itmay be some consolation to reflect that we might 
ibly be worse off. There is a kind of statesman who is even 
more offensive, and he is precisely the kind of man who generally 
considers himself, and is considered by others, to be destined by 
nature for high office. The youth who at an early age shows an 
abnormal appetite for blue-books, who travels in order to collect 
useful information, and is lavish in distributing it to popular in- 
stitutes on his return; whose lightest reading is the last new 
treatise on political economy ; who has schemes for the regenera- 
tion of mankind by inventing a ballot-box of new and improved 
machinery ; who aspires to be elected president of a section at the 
Social Science Association ; whose talk is of the rights of women; 
and who, in short, isa a bore at the age of five-and- 
twenty, and a terror to all mankind in his later years—this is the 
kind of person who, if we aspired to distribute functions according 
to talents, would generally come to the head of affairs. We do not 
wish to say positively that under such circumstances the business 
of the country would be worse managed than at present. We 
fancy, however, that politics would be a little more repulsive to the 
ordinary mind ; and that a régime which gave special advantages to 
the prig and the doctrinaire might be as injurious to the State as 
the rule of the unmitigated sacerdotalist would probably be to the 
Church. 

We need not endeavour to multiply examples of our theorem. 
The literary profession would give us plenty of instances. Milton, 
it may be suggested, was mistaking his profession when he was 
writing despatches instead of epic poems; and it might be 
plausibly replied that Milton’s poetry would have been wantin 
in its dignity and fire if he had been a dreamer all his life, inst 
of being immersed in business and stimulated by an active share 
in great events. If his t successor, Wordsworth, had been 
forced to take part in the ordinary battle of life, would not 
his poetry, though it might have been less voluminous, have 
appealed more forcibly to the masses of his fellow-countrymen ? 
Swift, again, was a man who throughout his Jife writhed under 
the consciousness that he was chained down to unworthy drudgery ; 
but the world, if not the individual, would have suffered if we had 
had one more able and unscrupulous statesman instead of the un- 
rivalled satirist. And, to speak more generally, if history has 

ined much from the labours of = students, it could certainly 

ave ill dispensed with the contributions of many writers who 
grudged every moment devoted to active pursuits, though in fact 
they were then learning lessons of the utmost use to their literary 
employment. 

t is often suggested that the world would be a great gainer if 
we could enable all the promising geniuses, now doomed to spend 
their days in manual labour, to rise to positions more worthy of 
their talents. Undoubtedly, and for many reasons, there is room 
for enormous improvements in this direction. But if, for the sake 
of argament, we could conceive this policy carried out to its logical 
limits, and transfer all the clever men to intellectual employments, 
whilst all the fools were left to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, the change would be of very doubtful advantage. The 
working classes are by no means too brilliant as it is, nor do all 
the clever men amongst them use their abilities for the best 
purpose; but if the stratification of society corresponded to the 
varieties of intellectual composition, it would seem probable that 
the condition of the lowest Com would be even more hopeless 
than it is. A distribution of intellectual energy throughout the 
whole mass necessarily involves the sacrifice of many capacities to 
purposes apparently unworthy of them. But the opposite 
arrangement, if it can be conceived would lead 
to a tyranny on the one side and a dogged brutality on the other 
Which would be still worse than existing social arrangements. 

- We are, however, reaching @ very hypothetical region of argu 
ment; and certainly it seems unnecessary to argue against yield- 
ing m excess to a principle which is scarcely recognised even 
ima moderate degree. One might as well preach to a systematic 
drunkard on the disadvantages of asceticism, or to the Pope on the 
ble evils of an unbridled rationalism. Our remarks can only 
taken to mean that, however badly things are managed, they 
ate not without some compensating, though far from equivalent, 
advantages. Or perhaps all we are trying rather to extend 


the meaning of the doctrine than to deny its validity. The 
right man for a given place is not always the man who possesses 
in the highest degree the qualities upon which that place makes a 
special demand ; but partly also the man whose qualities fit him to 
struggle against its characteristic temptation. Every human being 
fails either in excess or defect; and as we are forced to make up 
our army of some who are more military than a soldier ought to 
be, we must counterbalance the consequent evil by enlisting a few 
who are developed in the opposite direction. | 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Diy is not possible to witness the annual gathering of the two 
ancient Universities of England, at the beginning of the 
Academical year, without a sense of profound interest—a mixture 
of fears and of hopes which lie very deep with those who know 
something of the history, the condition, and the possibilities of 
those great foundations. The social revolution of the last half- 
century has placed the Universities on a very different footing now, 
at its end, from that which they held at its beginning. The im- 
mense development of commerce and manufactures, the enlarged 
ibility of holding high social positions and of making a figure 
in Parliament by the sheer force of wealth, often entirely unsup- 
— by anything deserving the name of liberal education, cannot 
ut have exerted an influence upon the two ancestral homes of the 
hautes études in England. The dazzling prospects held out by 
the professional pursuit of money from a very early age have 
considerably diminished the demand for an education with the 
highest aims, even in the schools; and the increase of population 
has produced a coincident pressure, even in the upper sections of 
the middle class—an oppressive sense of i faut vivre—operating 
ractically in the same direction. The number of young men who 
nd themselves in possession of the money and the time necessary 
to pass three or four years at Oxford or Cambridge is thus, from a 
combination of these two causes alone (to say nothing of others), 
small in proportion to the numbers in the possible sources of 
supply; decidedly small, and perhaps on the decrease, in com- 
— with the proportions ascertainable throughout Germany. 
ret, when all is said, Oxford and Cambridge are essentially 
national institutions, as they were in days of less abundant wealth 
and less crowded competition in the avenues to life. They occupy 
a foremost position in the public eye, not to be forfeited by any- 
thing but mistakes and weaknesses from within, and by a tendency 
(which may at present be efficiently arrested) to reflect the less 
happy features in the outside world, instead of taking a strong and 
independent and exemplary lead of their own. 

The Frequenz, as Germans would call it, of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, though relatively not large, reaches absolutely to a very 
considerable number. Within the last two or three weeks about 
ra undergraduates have reassembled at Cambridge, and about 
1, at Oxford, making a total Frequenz of rather over than undcr 
3,500. Of these a certain section will always be found incapable 
of regarding the University in any other light than that of a club, 
in which science and literature (though they have accidentally 
caused its foundation) are to be kept consistently at arm’s length. 
Most of these sodales have been sent to the University without so 
much as the pretence of a desire that they should approach it as a 
seat of learning. They have been sent for social reasons, or 
because their father was resolved to see a son of his at his old 
College, or because there was nothing else to be done with them 
at the moment; and their parents entered them well knowing 
that there was about as much chance of their consulting books 2s 
of their consulting the Delphian oracle. There is, however, a 
large and increasing majority, even outside the small circle of the 
men of real genius or specially active talent, who take much 
higher ground than this, and who can easily be aroused to a just 
feeling, not only of what the Universities may be to themselves, 
but of the extent to which they may successfully hand on the 
torch to the future, enhancing and perpetuating by their own acts 
and lives the priceless boons of those unequalled foundations. 


This majority of undergraduates, including even the abler and 
more thoughtful portions, are at present labouring under the in- 
fluence of a twofold distraction. They are distracted by the un- 
satisfactory state of society itself, which in a certain measure they 
reflect, and also by the immediate antecedents.of the Universities, 
more icularly of Oxford. If we were asked to name three 
specially unpropitious elements in the present condition of the 
upper and middle classes of society, we should select a want of 
definiteness in religious belief, a deticiency of culture, and (almost 
as a direct consequence of these) an absence of simplicity, both in 
purpose and in manners. It has for some years been a complaint 
among people qualified to compen the present with the past, 
that the number of well-to-do country houses in Fueled 
where literature may be said to find a congenial home is fast 
decreasing, if indeed such houses are not disappearing altogether. 
There is not enough of stamina in the present generation, as some 
think, to support the literary interests which once could flourish 
even in houses of fashion and distinction ; and there is not enough 
simplicity to give a chance even to the interests and capacities 
which may yet remain. If this is too desponding a view of things 
on the whole, it must be admitted to be a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion over a wide area of society. Social gatherings which were 
still familiar in the later lifetime of Rogers, and of which the late 
Lord Ashburton’s house witnessed comparatively recent examples 
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—assemblages of people willing and able to make culture of various 
kinds a distinct object while they are together—cannot be said to 
be very common just now or very popular. And then there is 
the question of religion. With the “religious difficulty” of 
primary schools we are all familiar; the “religious difficulty ” 
now alfecting almost the very heart of society is perhaps less 
tangible, less easy to define and to discuss, but it is not a less real 
perplexity. Whether it be from the wide and rapid publicity 
made possible by the spread of journalism, or from what- 
ever cause, some phases of doubt which have been common 
to all the Christian centuries, and others which (in form 
at any rate) are perhaps peculiar to our own, have combined 
to produce a sense of instability in reference to religion, the exact 
extent and influence of which it is at present hardly possible to 
gauge, but which falls in unfortunately with a period when an 
unusual advance of wealth and luxury has resulted in a very 
general shallowness and affectation throughout society. Of 

this, undergraduate life presents a reflex. Expenditure beyond 
means, resulting from an increase in conventional demands and 
an imperative sense of obligation to such demands, a coincident 
desertion of the definite simplicity that belongs to a genuine 
student life, and a tone with reference to religion which would 
have been condemned by Auguste Comte quite as severely as by 
an Arnold or Keble in the past, and a Vaughan or Liddon in the 
present—these are, we will not say the prevailing features of 
undergraduate life at the Universities, but at any rate they are 


common enough to be taken into serious consideration at the | 


beginning of a new Academical year. 

Those who look back upon their own University lives with a 
gratitude that has its place among their deepest emotions, and also 
with a perception of how much more, had they been more open- 
eyed at the time, might have been made even out of a success{ul 
career, would not find much difficulty, as each October Term 
comes round, in shaping hopes and wishes for the three or four 
thousand young men who then meet again upon the ancient 
ground. Of the more definite moral risks inseparable from col- 
legiate life on a large scale there is perhaps evidence enough to 
justify the belief that these are met, on the whole, with a more 
manly self-restraint than was the case from ten to twenty years 
ago. That manliness may more habitually find this development 
at the Universities is sure to be one of the strongest aspirations 
with those who know and feel the extreme and far-reaching 
penalties, or, at lowest, the loss and utter waste, which the 
opposite cowardliness entails. It is not uncommon to hear 
athletic sports credited with much of the improvement traceable 
in this respect. That athletic pursuits have provided a field of 
exertion for some men who without such a special provision 
would certainly have been the worse, cannot be denied; but the 
direct moral value of athletics has been, we imagine, very con- 
siderably overrated. And the good that they may have done must 
in any case be largely discounted by their positive mischiefs. We 
are speaking, of course, of the recent excessive advance in these 
pursuits, of a species of athletic furore unknown when the 
University Boat Race, for example, was first founded, and for 
many years after its foundation. And we do not hesitate to say 
that the expenditure of time in training before “events,” and in 
interminable gossip after them, the outlay of money, and the con- 
centration of the whole mind on what after all is but a passing 
accessory of a rational existence, have not been amongst the most 
creditable things in undergraduate life of late years. The tide has 
already, however, shown symptoms of turning, and one would 
hope that, as each Michaelmas Term comes round, a reasonable 
level may be more and more nearly approached. Together with 
some modification of athletic zeal, hope bor the future would suggest 
a reform in the existing modes of academic luxury. Sumptuary re- 
gulations made by College or University authorities are of no avail ; 
the only sumptuary laws that can be of use to undergraduates 
are those which their own common sense dictates, and which there 
ought to be social tone enough to make binding. We were not 
long ago assured that a move in the direction of more simple 
social entertainments has been recently started among junior 
Fellows at Oxford. A confirmation of that account, both at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, would be welcome news to hear; for, in 
dinners and other banquets to which undergraduates are invited, 
it cannot be denied that Fellows have as yet done but little by 
way of example to correct the fashion of luxury. Now that the 
first step has been taken, we may hope that many more will 
follow. Hospitality is eminently academic ; but not the hospj- 
tality of Apicius. 

Rising into special prominence above all other hopes are those 
which point directly at the intellectual side of undergraduate life, 
and at the world of thought and feeling closely bound up with 
nascent intellectual progress. It is too much to expect, nor is 
it to be wished, that a University should be, in the metaphor 
beautifully quoted by the Rector of Lincoln, like the “seat and 
station ” of Virgil's bees, 

Quo neque sit ventis aditus, 


if that metaphor is pushed to the point of meaning that the tides 
and oscillations of thought in the world without should find no 
response at all within. ‘The real thing to be desired is that the 
veering winds from without may not be so penetrating and impe- 
rious that facility in being swayed by them should Gs accepted 
as a test of intellectual vivacity or power. To be, during the 

ears of College life, so much at the mercy of changing opinion or 
belie f that—in the words of a late contemporary of the Oxford 
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movement—the mind is “like a straw drawn by the draught 
the chimney,” is surely to miss “the blossom of the adh | 
We may hope, then, to see less and less of this mental dis, 
turbance, a hope which nothing will do more to realize than g 
sensible and energetic interest in the positive studies that lie 
straight in every,man’s path. We may hope to see a state of 
chronic suspense in matters of belief growing gradually to be egg 
and less a fashion among young and active minds; and, stil] 
further, to see a child-like pleasure in iconoclasm, for its own sak 
discarded as evidence of intellectual force. These would be gj 

of health and vigour, and they would show that the Universities 
have strength enough to rise superior, not only to the reflected influ. 
ences of society, but to that series of disturbing shocks from within 
which began with the Oxford Movement of 1833, and still cop. 
tinues in the Tests revolution of to-day.. 


INTERVIEWING THE EMPEROR. 


- is to be hoped that the newspapers of this country are not 
about to adopt the American practice of reporting private 
interviews with public men; but we must confess that one or two 
provincial journals have lately shown a disposition to pander to a 
vulgar curiosity in this way which makes us somewhat uncomfort- 
able. Mr. Gladstone has announced that we must now look to 
the provincial press as the true leader of opinion and the ex. 
ponent of all that is best and purest in English society ; and it js 
therefore important to observe the habits and tendencies of our 
new Mentor. It is difficult to understand how it happens that journals 
whose political discernment is so acute and unerring as we are 
asked to believe, should continue to print the sort of trash which 
goes by the name of London Correspondence, and of which the story 
of a“ New Political Alliance,” in its original form—a fragment 


of fact got at by a breach of faith, ana blunderingly reported 
| with a large admixture of fable—was a characteristic example, 
| The tendency of the London Letter is, of course, to break down 
| the wholesome distinction between public news and private talk, 
| and “interviewing ” is perhaps a logical development of the same 
principle. In America this practice has now been brought to 
great perfection. Everybody whose name happens to come before 
the public in a prominent manner is interviewed as a matter of 
course. Politicians, criminals, distinguished strangers, foreign 
potentates, and revolutionary leaders are all challenged in tum to 
stand and deliver their sentiments on things in general and them- 
selves in particular. Whenthe New York frauds were discovered, 
a host of reporters immediately waited upon each of the persons 
supposed to be implicated, requesting a candid statement of his 
views for publication in the next day’s papers. A few weeks 
since a@ murderer was interviewed, down to his last kick 
on the rope, by a genial journalist who had spent the 
night with him, taking a shorthand note of his ravings and 
convulsions. One of the New York journals has employed a 
reporter to “do” the Pope, while another has published an 
account of a convivial interview with Mr. Bradlaugh, who, 
seated at a table ‘encumbered with bottles of claret and 1 
glasses,” in his house at the East-end of London, confided to the 
Correspondent that with sixty-eight Republican clubs at his com- 
mand he was strong enough already to pull down the monarchy, 
though not quite sure of his power to build up anything else in 
its place. “In five years,” Mr. Bradlaugh added, “I shall be 
strong enough to build up as well as pull down. If the crisis is 
deferred five years, the revolution may be a bloodless one at its 
commencement; if it comes now, it will be a bloody one.” Mr. 
Bradlaugh may perhaps be of opinion that his hospitality has been 
ill requited by the gentleman who thus reports his wild talk over 
the “large glasses.” But the interviewers may very plausibly argue 
that, if we are to have interviewing at all, the feelings of the 
persons operated upon cannot be taken into account; otherwise the 
whole system might be objected to. The small beginnings of our 
own journalists in this line are of course very modest and colour- 
less in comparison with American chefs-d euvre; but if they per- 
severe they may in time, no doubt, rise to the same height of 
sublime impudence and unabashed invention. A couple of 
English interviewers have just been trying their hand on the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the choice of the victim doubles the 
offence. 

Whatever may be thought of the past career of the Emperor, 
it is acknowledged that his conduct since his arrival in this 
country has been such as to command sympathy and respect. 
He has lived in modest retirement, without giving him: 
the airs of a martyr, has avoided appeals to popular sentiment, 
and, discarding all suggestions of state, has gone about simpl. 
and quietly like a private gentleman. And on the whole he has h 
no reason to complain of his reception. It is true that when he 
first took up his quarters at Chislehurst he was mobbed om 
Sundays as he walked to chapel across the green with the Empress 
and his son, and an enterprising publican erected a grand stam 
overlooking the grounds of Camden House, which had to be re 
moved by the police. Once or twice, too, it has happened that @ 
well-dressed crowd at a railway station has allowed its curiosity 
to overcome its good manners. But, after all, an Emperor mu 
expect to be stared at now and then, and probably the public im 
terest in his movements was not altogether disagreeable to Ml 
Indéed it was remarked at Bath, that His Majesty, notwithstanding 
the heavy rain, good-naturedly drove through the town inan open 
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caniage, and even put down his umbrella that the people might - 


im better. The lace, it is stated, saluted him with cries 
Vive | which if true. It was on this 
ion that the managers of one of the Bath papers—the Argus— 
conceived the idea of turning the Emperor to commercial account 
by “ interviewing” him. The impertinence was doubly un- 
: satifiable, for it was a breach of hospitality as well as a breach of 
fessional courtesy and good manners. The Argus was quite 
aware—for it confesses as much—that the Emperor, “ since his 
amival in this country, has endeayoured to keep his movements as 
rivate as possible,” and the most natural and obvious mode of 
showing its sympathy for him would therefore have been to respect 
the privacy which he was known to be anxious to preserve. It 
jg quite clear, however, that the object was simply to turn His 
Majesty into “copy,” and to provide a sensational article 
for the next number of the Argus. First of all, a civic 
deputation was got up to wait upon the Emperor, con- 
sisting of the Mayor, an Alderman, a brace of Justices, and 
the reporter of the Argus. The Mayor apologized for the absence 
of his cocked hat, and hoped the Emperor liked Bath, while the 
Alderman asked after the ‘= complimented the Prince 
Imperial on his good looks. The peror said he was pleased 
with Bath, and that the Empress was in Spain, and “ quite well, 
thank you.” All this was exceedingly tame and commonplace, but 
the Alderman suddenly exploded with the following mysterious 
observation :—“ Napoleon used to say, ‘In the morning it was up 
and in the evening it was down.’ It was the chance of war.” One 
of the Justices struck in with an allusion to the “ master mind” 
which had brought England and France so closely together, and 
the Mayor followed in the same strain. But nothing came of it. 
The Emperor simply said he was very proud of the alliance, and 
bowed out his visitors. The reporter for the Argus was not to be 
disposed of so easily. He had previously arranged for a private 
interview with the Emperor, and proved himself quite equal to 
the oceasion. If he had been born under the stars and stripes he 
could not have tackled his victim in a more resolute and business- 
like fashion. He reminded the Emperor that the Argus had 
condoled with him on the disasters of Sedan. The Emperor re- 
plied that he had received copies of the Argus at Wilhelmshéhe, 
and intimated that the perusal of that great organ of English 
opinion had cheered his hours of captivity. The reporter assured 
His Majesty, on behalf of the people of England, that he was 
tly esteemed by them, and next, on behalf of Bath, invited 
to repeat his visit, and bring the Empress. The Emperor, of 
course, said he would be very glad to do so, but could not pro- 
mise, These were only formal preliminaries, but the reporter 
now proceeded to business. “ Asamember of the press,” he said, 
“q thank your Majesty for this interview,” and he then begged a 
candid answer to one or two questions on public affairs. “ A strong 
Republican agitation,” the reporter said, “‘ was et in this coun- 
try; if the British Constitution were in danger, would the Emperor, 
if resident in England, again enrol himself on the side of law an 
order,” as he did in 1848. To which His Majesty replied, “with 
much emphasis,” that he would do as he did before. The 
Emperor has been accused of having in his youth been enlisted 
among the Carbonari, but it is a relief to Jearn in an authoritative 
manner that he has no intention of assisting the subversive pro- 
jects of Mr. Odger and Mr. Bradlaugh, and that the British Con- 
sfitation can confidently reckon on the support of his stalwart 
am and loyal biton, English Republicans will now have a 
strong motive to persuade the International Association to use its 
influence to restore Napoleon to France, while the Government, on 
the other hand, will be equally anxious to retain him in this 
¢ The reporter's next inquiry was as to the alleged 
intrigues for the annexation of Belgium to France. Had His 
Majesty, he asked, any knowledge of a treaty on the subject ? 
The Emperor, more wary than M. Benedetti, was careful, before 
answering, to ask what treaty was meant. He had no difficulty 
in denying that he knew of any treaty with King Leopold for the 
surre of Belgium. In reply to other questions, the Emperor 
stid that nothing was settled in France, that the Empress had 
gone to ‘Spain only to see her mother and look after her estate, and 
that he ‘really could not tell what effect Prince Napoleon’s 
election for Corsica would have upon future events in France. 
_ There is, of course, the widest distinction between a report of an 
uterview of this kind—an interview into which the Emperor 
Was entrapped for the purpose of subjecting him to a series of 
impertinent and insulting questions—and the conversation at Chisle- 
hurst which was reported in the 7imes of Tuesday, and which was 
obviously communicated with the full sanction of the Emperor. 
re is a tradition that Lord Palmerston once delivered offhand 
a1 Important speech in a drawing-room at Tiverton to a couple 
of reporters who had come down from town expecting a hustings 
oration, which was not delivered, and who appealed to his good 
nature not to send them empty away. But the advantage of 
rege is that the reporter can at least always report 
himself, and in such a manner, that if his interlocutor says only 
Oh!” or “Ah!” “Can’t say” and “Don’t know,” he can still 
give a semblance of meaning and animation to the narrative. At 
bm ae the —— was also fastened upon by the Correspondent 
and Pl 
telginbees "tan lymouth Gazette, who was apparently surprised 


he was not “a-sullen tyrant, suspicious, taciturn, 
morose,” but a courteous, good-natured gentleman, very 
chatty and e. The Correspondent tells us of “the ease 
aud absolute freedom from reticence with which the Emperor 
cuter’ into any conversation that happens to be started in his 


presence,” without the faintest conception of the obviously confi< 
dential nature of this intercourse, and the obligations imposed on 
those before whom the Emperor spoke so frankly and unreservedly. 
It cannot be said that there is anything positively offensive in the 
disclosures of the Exeter Gazette, and it is to the credit of its 
representative that he did not, like the Bath reporter, subject the 
Emperor to a grossly impertinent inquisition. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the freedom of private intercourse will be at once 
destroyed if it is understood that whatever is said may be immedi- 
ately reported in the newspapers. It is not worth while to violate 
an old-fashioned and useful rule of society in order that the world 
may be informed that the Emperor thinks Garibaldi a fool, and 
M. Duvernois a great journalist; that he has a high opinion of 
Lord Salisbury’s ability, and not a high opinion of Mr. Baxter's 
good manners; and that he is curious to know what is meant 
by the new “Social Movement,” and how long Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government is likely to hold together. One of the disadvantages 
of reporting talk of this kind is the risk of misinterpreting what is 
said. For example, we are told that the Emperor attaches no im- 
postanee to the elections for the Conseils Généraux, because they 
ave only to do with the management of roads and such-like 
matters, and consequently have no connexion with politics. Con- 
sidering the part which the chemins vicinaux and grants of public 
money through the Councils for local works pley in the politics 
of the Empire, it is evident that what the eror said on this 
int must have been misunderstood. Again, he is reported to 
ave taken great credit to himself for his efforts to elevate the 
tone of public morality in France, and especially to suppress im- 
moral performances in the theatres. Here there must also be 
some misconception, for if the Emperor had set himself against 
indecent plays, he would of course never have permitted certain 
notorious dramas to be performed before him in his own house. 
In the course of this conversation the Emperor stated that he is 
now writing an account of the events which led up tothe war and 
brought about the overthrow of France; and it is obvious] 
desirable that any revelations of this kind which he may see fit 
to make should be presented to the public in a precise and 
authentic form, and not as loose fragments of Sennen oT sale 
over a cup of coffee and acigar. The Correspondent of the Lxeter 
Gazette a to have been rather hurt at a remark which was 
incidentally made by the Emperor. His Majesty and Prince 
Murat committed the indiscretion of “ speaking of the 7%mes as all- 
pores in this country”; but they were instantly “reminded ” 
y the outraged representative of the provincial press that, “ since 
the establishment of the telegraph system and daily rs in the 
rovinces, the 7%mes had lost much of its influence, the provincial 
journals no longer following its lead, but sam, independent 
judgments of their own.” The provincial journals have of course 
a perfect right to form their own opinions, but it is not desirable 
that they should carry their independence so far as to repudiate 
the rules of professional honour and good manners which have 
hitherto regulated the conduct of the English press. “Our Own 
Correspondent” is bad enough, but “Our Own Interviewer” is 
insufferable, 


THE ENGLISH ARTICLES OF 1552. 


T is very remarkable, considering how much stress has been 
laid upon the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, bow little 
trouble has been taken by divines or writers of expositions upon 
them to ascertain what was the original meaning of those who 
drew them up. ‘There is not a single commentator on them who 
had ever seen the original draft of the Articles of Edward's reign, 
and even the late Archdeacon Hardwicke.never printed this im- 
portant document in his valuable History of the Articles, though he 
was aware of its existence in the State Paper Office, though we 
believe every other form of the Forty-two and of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, whether in Latin or English, that can make any preten- 
sion to authority, has appeared in print from time to time. For 
the purpose of seeing at a glance all the variations presented by 
different copies, the best popent that we know of is that pub- 
lished in 4to, in 1811, by John Nichols, It gives the variations 
in six parallel columns, The first two of these contain the Latin 
and English texts of the Forty-two Articles of Edward’s reign, 
first printed in May 1553. ‘The next two comprise the Latin 
text of the Thirty-nine Articles as they were agreed upon iter 
Episcopos in 1562, taken from the original MS. at Cambridge, and 
the Latin text of the edition of 1563, which is said to have been 
agreed upon “inter Archiepiscopos Lpiscoposque utriusque Pro- 
vinci necnon etiam universum Clerum.’ And the last two 
columns contain the English Articles of 1571 from the original 
MS. at Cambridge, and trom the copy printed in that year by 
Jugge and Cawood. 
ur attention was drawn to the first draft of Edward’s Articles 
by an entry in Mr. Robert Lemon’s “Calendar of Domestic 
Papers,” published about fifteen years ago. It occurs in vol. xv. 
of the “ Domestic Papers of Edward VI.,” under date October zo, 
1552. The entry is as follows :—* Articles concerning an 
Uniformite of Relligion,” with a note added by the editor:— 
“ These contain Forty-five Articles, and are the basis of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church. They were sub- 
mitted to the Privy Council, and by the Council returned to the 
six Royal chaplains on the 21st of October, 1552.” Mr, Lemon 
has omitted to specify that the copy is authenticated by the auto- 
graphs of the six chaplains—Bill, Grindal, Horne, Knox, Harley, 
Pere. 
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in an historical point of view, extremely important. 
now entering upon a disquisition as to the truth or the value of 
the Forty-two Articles of the reign of Edward VI., or their 
Thirty-nine modern representatives which were finally esta- 
blished in 1571. It is not our object here to touch upon the 
motives which induced the Church of England divines, after the 
failure of the Savoy Conference, to retain these documents with- 
out any alteration, nor shall we say a word as to the causes which 
have been in operation in preserving them intact for exactly 
three centuries, in spite of their manifest failure to produce the 
desired result of “ avoiding diversities of opinion and for the esta- 
blishing of consent touching true religion.” At the present 
moment they are utterly inefficient in preserving the Church of | 
England from those whose opinions are scarcely distinguishable | 
from the doctrine of Transubstantiation, for opposition to which | 
their compilers were burnt; and their continued existence has been | 
consistent with the gradual development of a school which the | 
Reformers would have abhorred, if possible, even more than Roman | 
novelties. High Churchmen look askance at the Articles because of | 
the difficulty of reconciling them with the dogmatic teaching of the | 
Prayer Book, and men of the Broad school hate them because they | 
are dogmatic at all. There are only three occasions on which of | 
late — they have played any important part. They saved 
Mr. Gorham, and they have driven out Mr. Heath and Mr. Voysey 
from the pale of the Church. There are, no doubt, persons who 
consider one or both of these results a great advantage, or a serious | 
loss, to the Church. Without affecting to sympathize with either | 
party, we wish now to draw attention to the historical view of | 
them, which has been almost ignored by every writer on the | 
subject. Whilst including among these writers Bishops Burnet, | 
Beveridge, and Harold Browne, we may mention Rogers as an | 
exception, from whose work on the Articles especially, with the 
quotations from the works of English and foreign Reformers 
given in the edition of it by Mr. Perowne, much may be learned 
of their history, and also Archbishop Laurence’s “ Bampton Lec- 
tures,” whose partial researches nevertheless led him to a foregone 
conclusion from which we entirely dissent. 

None of these writers have combated the view, or even so much 
as alluded to it, that the current interpretation of the Articles 
from 1552 to 1622 was entirely Calvinistic, in spite of Bancroft’s 
attempts at the Hampton Court Conference, and afterwards 
privately with the King, to crush the Puritan view of them. It 
required a stronger hand than Bancroft’s to divert the course of 
Anglican theology. That hand was Laud’s. He had begun his public 
of St. the first of his 
atigable efforts appeared in the Injunction of August 4, 1622, 
which enjoined that “no preacher anaes the degree of a Bishop or 
a dean should from thenceforth presume to preach the deep points 
of Predestination, Election, Reprobation, or of the universality, 
efflicacity, resistibility, or irresistibility of God’s grace, &c.” 
This was further improved by the establishing of the Declaration 
now prefixed to the Articles, which, repeating the concluding 
words of the Seventeenth Article about the promises of God, “ as 
they be generally set forth to us in holy Scripture,” plainly was 
directed against the exclusively Calvinistic interpretation of this 
and kindred Articles. The whole result of Laud’s endeavours, 
as exhibited a century and a half later, was not badly expressed 
by the shrewd statesman who described the Church of England 
as having a Popish Liturgy, Calvinistic Articles, and an Arminian 


clergy. 

Ad it is certain that if the Forty-two Articles are fairly 
compared with the surviving writings of those who drew them up 
and with the known opinions of the six King’s chaplains to whom 
the charge of overlooking and correcting them was entrusted, and 
if subscription implied assent to their original meaning, the 
school commonly called the High Church party would not Save a 
leg to stand upon. Changes introduced in Elizabeth’s time were 
all of them in the direction of relaxation. We are not concerned 
either to attack or defend the justice or the policy of wording a | 
document so that it shall mean nothing whilst it appears to state | 
something definite ; but whatever may be the justice of the charge as _ 
brought against the Elizabethan divines, it cannot be urged against » 
those of Edward’s time. And the importance of the original copy | 
of the Forty-five Articles is this, that in the few particulars in | 
which the draft differs from the corrected copy in which the 
forty-five were compressed into forty-two, we gain a little light as 
to what the current opinions of the day were, and what yoke it 
was intended to impose upon the clergy if sy A it were possible. 
‘We have compared the forty-five and the forty-two minutely 
together, and it may interest many of our readers to see the differ- 
ence between the two documents. 

In the first place, the difference in number is of no importance. 
It is simply caused by the three separate Articles XXX., XXXI,, 
XXXII, headed respectively— 

XXX. De Transubstantiatione; 

XXXI. De Corporali Christi preesentia in Eucharistia ; 

XXXII. Sacramentum Eucharistie# non asservandum— 
being embodied totidem verbis with No. XXIX. 

In every important instance of alteration the draft is more 
distinctly Calvinistic than the corrected copy, which was afterwards 
printed, and in every change — are left more open than 
was at first comtemplated hatever may be thought of the 


wisdom of this—and it is possible there may be still people who 
would prefer that there were more of the open questions in the 


Deinde licet predestinationis decreta, quatenus homines de hominibug 
judicare possunt sint nobis ignota, promissiones tamen divinas, quibus Sides 
innitens certos nos reddit de nostra salute sic amplecti oportet ut nobis in 
sacris literis generaliter proposite sunt. 
It will be seen at once that the view of this passage is that 
of individual predestination and the indefectibility of grace, with 
a caution against too hastily condemning others. To the same 
effect is the original clause in the Eighth Article, corresponding to 
our present Ninth :—“ Manet etiam in renatis concupiscentia et 
depravatio nature,” where the words in italics, which have been 
since left out form a comment upon the concluding words of the 
Article, which states that “ concupiscence and lust hath ip 
itself the nature of sin”; the word concupiscentia bei 
evidently intended to be synonymous, or nearly so, wi 
—- There is a slight alteration in the Twelfth Article, 
which corresponds to our present Thirteenth, “Opera que 
fiunt ante Justificationem” being substituted for the words ag 
they at present stand— Opera qu fiunt ante gratiam Christi et 
Spiritus ejus afflatum ”—which seems to us to point in the same 
direction, but perhaps need not be insisted on here. In the Six- 
teenth Article, which has nothing co onding to it in our 
Articles, but which in the Forty-two Articles is headed “ Blas- 
phemia in Spiritum sanctum” ; in the published ed of the Forty- 
two Articles we find the words, “ Atque hujusmodi, quia maledicti 
sunt obnoxii, gravissimo sese astringunt sceleri,” but in the draft 
Calvin’s doctrine of reprobation-is endorsed by the substitution of 
the following words:—“ Atque hujusmodi, quia maledicto sunt 
obnoxii e¢ reprobi per penitentiam non amplius restitui possunt.” 
The little piece of Erastianism at the end of Article XXII, 
which corresponds to our Twenty-first, is worth noticing. It runs 
as follows, and was omitted in the printed copy of 1553 :— Pos- 
sunt Reges et pit magistratus non expectata conciliorum generalium 
sententia aut convocatione in republica sua juxta Dei verbum de rebus 
religionis constituere.”’ With it we may couple a small bit of toady- 
ism to the King, inserted in the Thirty-ninth, afterwards the Thirty- 
sixth, now our Thirty-seventh Article. After duly announcing t 
King as supreme head in earth, next under Christ, of the Church, 
the original draft adds the words, “Neque in universo orbe ullum 
seipso majyorem agnoscit a quo sua potestas et autoritas pendeat.... 
nec ulli ex ejus subditis licet aut vectigal aut tributum negare ad regni 
seu reipublice statum tuendum et conservandum.” Omitting several 
minor alterations, which are not indicative of doctrine or illustra- 
tive of the belief of the time, we may notice that in the Third 
Article the draft decides the meaning of the descent into hell by 
the addition of the statement, “‘ At swo ad Inferos descensu nullos a 
carceribus aut tormentis liberavit Christus Dominus” ; that in the 
Twenty-third, corresponding to our present Twenty-second, prayer 
for the dead is expressly prohibited in the words “ deprecatine 
pro defunctis,’ inserted after “Scholasticorum doctrina de purga- 
torio”; so that it is ag that even our Reformers of the very 
lowest type absolutely intended, though disapproving of the 
practice, to leave that as an open question. 


In the Twenty-sixth Article on the Sacraments, now the once 
eighth, the draft is somewhat more precise in its wording than the 
corrected copy, and would, if it had been finally allowed, have cut 
away all ground for speaking of other rites, as is frequently done 
now, as being Sacraments. The passage we refer to runs a 
follows :—“ Que duo tantum in ecclesia pro Sacramentis a Domino 
sunt instituta, et que sola sacramentorum propriam rationem 
habent.” And now we come to one of the most important of all 
the alterations made from the original—namely, that in the 
Twenty-eighth Article on Baptism, which runs exactly the same 
as our present Twenty-seventh, with the exception of the inser- 
tion of the single word Christianorum in the last paragraph, 
which runs as follows:—“Baptismus infantium Christianorum 
et laudandus est et omnino in ecclesia retinendus.” This word is 
much more significant than would be judged by any one who was 
not intimately acquainted with the history of the time. There 
was no point upon which the Lutheran view of justification by 
faith was more put to it for a defence than the fact of the baptism 


| of children who could have no faith. The Anabaptists of the time 


urged this argument with damaging effect. And the uniform 
answer of our own Reformers was not that which Luther 

ve, that faith was imputed to infants, but that the children of 

hristian parents were already in covenant with God, and there- 
fore ought not to be denied the external symbol of that covenant. 
A single passage in which both these views are embodied may 
suffice as a specimen of a kind of teaching which is almost 
universal amongst them :— 

ildren are accounted of Christ in the G among the number of such 

righteousness unto men that of riper ewes 
of faithful parents are sanctified ond such as do believe, is 
apparent in 1 Cor. vii.—Philpot’s Works, p, 280. 
We do not enter into the theological part of the question, our 
object being to show what, in point of historical fact, the Article 
meant. The word Christianorum was afterwards omitted, for the 
obvious reason of the difficulties in practice that might result 
from its retention; as it might in any given case have poe 
difficult to establish the claim of the parents to the title 
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Now the variations which this document exhibits when compared | Articles closed—it at least proves ——s all contradiction what 
with the Forty-two Articles as published in the year 1 are, | was the original animus imponentis, By far the most distinct eyj. 
dence of this will be found in the Seventeenth Article, where jt 
was finally agreed to leave out the words which in the following 
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Christiani, ially in face of the expression ae Christi- 
anus of the Nineteenth Article of the draft afterwards, in 1562, 
inserted at the end of the Seventh Article, which did not in 1552 
mean what it was translated in 1571, “No Christian man what- 
soever,” but “No man, however much of a Christian he may be or 
nd to be”; just as in the last of these Forty-five Articles, 
prete sod 
which was retained as the last of the forty-two in the corrected 
copy, the corresponding expression quantumvis impii is rendered 
they never so ly.” 

In conclusion, we have one other point to notice in this remark- 
able document. In the Thirty-fourth Article, which became after- 
wards the Thirty-first, and is now the Thirty-second, there was a 
clause which was omitted. After stating that there was no 
command to ecclesiastics to vow the estate of single life, there was 
added to the words “ Neque jure divino coguntur matrimonio 
abstinere” the following—“ Si donum non habeant tametsi voverint 

uidem hoc voti genus verbo Dei repugnat.”’ This was inserted 
to justify the position of Bale, Barlow, Bird, Bush, Coverdale, 
of a host of others who had taken the vows of celibacy and sub- 
uently broken them. It was of course convenient to assert that 
such a vow was altogether repugnant to Scripture ; but it was too 
hazardous an assertion to be allowed to stand as one of the tenets 
of the Reformed Church of England, and accordingly it was struck 
out when the Forty-two Articles came to be printed and imposed 
on the clergy. 

We desire to say nothing as to the sense in which the Articles 
may possibly be understood and may legitimately be signed. Our 
business is simply with the historical view of the opinions of those 
who drew them up and corrected them. We think we have said 
enough to justify the assertion which we made *, that the Irish 
Articles of 1615 are really a very legitimate development of the 
Thirty-nine English Articles of 1562, and the Forty-two or the 
Forty-five of 1552. 


THE AMERICAN FIRES. 


Fr would be poncsveg: | indeed if humanity did not tind some- 
thing to set against the horrors of appalling calamities. We 
need not dwell upon the obvious consideration that it is the 
heaviest misfortunes of our kind that call into play the noblest 
virtues of our nature. But each particular instance may be made 
to bear its own especial fruits, and it seems to us that the Chicago 
fire should go a long way to increase our esteem for the Americans, 
After all, mutual re; and respect go perhaps as far as common 
interests in promoting good understanding between kindred nations 
—much further, certainly, than flattering speeches or even charit- 
able gifts. The necessities of international intercourse habitually 
bring us and the Americans into intercourse so close that our 
asperities grate roughly on each other, and we are far more ready 
to cherish prejudices and antipathies than to correct or stifle them. 
If we persist in misunderstanding the Americans, perhaps they are 
themselves in great measure to blame. They pride themselves on 
a form of literature in which they especially shine, and the quaint 
humour with which they comment on themselves and their “ in- 
stitutions” responds to the keynote struck by Dickens in his 
much execrated Martin Chuzzlewit. "Whether the greater share of 
the blame be theirs or ours, we have habituated ourselves to look 
on the comic side of their character, and to regard “ smartness” 
and “ cuteness” as the representative American virtues. Lat- 
terly, both we and they have begun to find that these virtues may 
have developed to an extravagant excess; from the wooden nut- 
of earlier New England trading days we have got to Fisk 
Tweed, the eagrey: Ring and the Erie Railway Board. 
Occupying ourselves by their own invitation with their foibles 
and their flagrant scandals, we forget that the nation could 
never have become what it is except by the steady cultiva- 
tion of many sterling qualities; that good men must have 
known and trusted each other, and that credit must have 
flourished from a sound core, in spite of all the disrepute cast upon it. 
Now, just after the conclusion of the Alabama Treaty, the burning of 
Chicago comes not inopportunely to remind us what the Ameri- 
cans really are. The rapid growth of the place from a stockaded 
frontier hamlet we have long been familiar with. Most men who 
have travelled much have met everywhere with its thriving 
citizens, boastful of their dwarfing St. Louis and “ chawing 
up” Cincinnati. Little credit to them, you might have answered 
had you felt inclined to be captious; for everything they could 
desire made in their favour, and nature and circumstances con- 
spired to shower blessings upon them. Even in Western America 
enterprise only flourishes in congenial soil: Eden would never have 
shot up “ spontaneous ” into a ain 2 from the deserted swamp 
in which its land-jobbing projectors had essayed to plant it. But, 
a rule, the more men are carried forward in the swing of an 
immeasurable prosperity, the more terrible the reaction when the 
impulse is arrested. The lpxuriant gourds of Chicago were blighted 
mM @ night; men who went to bed millionaires rose up to 
wgele> if not to beg; half the city was made houseless of a 
: ; the flame of a kerosene lamp upset by an old woman 
i the straw of a cow-shed had fired the whole fabric of its 
Prosperity. We hear vaguely of a loss of forty millions sterling ; 
of a hundred thousand citizens burned out; of two thousand 
actes of charred ruins. We have no great faith in the exact- 
hess of statistics put forward at such a moment of excitement; 
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but figures make only a vague impression on the imaginatiom at 
best, and we may olives it that these give a very fair aition of the 
devastation wrought at Chicago. The exceptional feature of the 
calamity was that, by a general destruction of capital, it suddenly 
ba all ranks and classes ho the wildest dreams of the 

mmunists. The comparative r quarters were spared ; 
it was those mainly inhabited ty thew thy that suffered the 
most, So that, with the best will in the world, few men were left 
in a position greatly to help their neighbours; if 2 one had the 
luck to save himself and his nal property, he had ample cause 
for anxiety in the idea that his fortune must be sucked down in 
the common wreck of breaking debtors and crashing banks. Yet 
almost before the flames were put out, assuredly long before the 
ashes had ceased to smoulder, local benevolence was busy, and 
the marvellous recuperative faculty of the Americans was tri- 
umphantly asserting itself. Charity was erecting vast barracks 
for the homeless, and had laid the foundations of a gigantic soup- 
kitchen to feed the starving. “The burnt district no longer was 
an object of interest, save as to the situation of sites for rebuild- 
ing.” Men were excavating their way down to the bank vaults 
and subterranean strong-rooms, that they might find out how 
their credits stood, and strike their balance-sheets. The telegraph 
companies had opened temporary offices for pressing and practical 
purposes, declining in the meantime to be bribed to gratify idle 
curiosity. ‘There was not much doing in produce circles”— 
how suggestive ‘that is of unfaltering irrepressible energy !— 
“but the commission merchants and grain dealers are busy pre- 
ery | to open on their usual scale next week.” Ninety thou- 
sand homeless inhabitants had found billets in the quarters which 
the fire had spared. Lumber had gone to a premium, and hun- 
dreds of temporary shanties were being run up. Builders were 
being overwhelmed with tenders of new contracts. The Com- 
mercial National Bank is “to begin building on its old site on 
the 12th,” and the proprietors of the stupendous Sherman House 
have leased new premises, and forthwith recommence’ business. 
And meantime, and perhaps more astonishing still, to help all this 
forward, country debtors are volunteering to pay up promptly, 
instead of demanding the production of burned vouchers of debt. 
It is not merely the poor who are helping the poor, but the suddenly 
impoverished rich who are freely assisting with their credit and 
their purses, Of the citizens who threw open their doors to the 
g0,000 houseless unfortunates, there are probably few indeed who 
do not lose heavily in one way or another, who have not grave: 
cause for anxiety about prospects permanently changed for the 
worse. All local investments are annihilated or depreciated ; pro- 
visions will necessarily rise, and the means of employing labour 
and paying wages must be hard to come by. Chicago has stood. 
nobly by itself, and the result promises to justify the proverb 
that those are helped who help themselves. The unparalleled. 
magnitude of the disaster served to advertise it; supplies and 
money are pouring in as freely from all quarters as expressions of 
sympathy ; the business connexions of the city radiate over America 
and Europe; it is the centre of a great system of railway communi- 
cation; and it stands on the shores of an inland sea. There will 
be much suffering and anxiety ; for years to come Chicago must 
feel the effects of the convulsion, and some of its millionaires may 
never recover it ; and yet we may fairly say that the worst is past,. 
and that the city will tide over the calamit : 

Unhappily misfortunes never come singly, and the inhabitants 
of Chicago are neither the only sufferers nor perhaps the chief 
ones. Many of them have lost their property, and some their 
lives; yet taking into account the popu 
swift spread of the flames, the loss of life has been less than. 
might have been looked for. But, if report does not exaggerate, 
the “ forest fires” seem to have been destroying life and property 
alike on a scale of terrible magnitude. It would seem that an 
extraordinarily dry season must have parched up the prairies and. 
scorched the vast forests into touchwood. What is marvellous- 
is, that by a sinister coincidence, flames should have broken out 
simultaneously like an epidemic all over so wide an extent of 
country. We can hardly wonder that the terror-stricken people: 
should have been ready to attribute this promiscuous fire-raising 
to design, and have resorted in some instances to violence and 
Lynch law. To add to the horror of the situation, violent winds 
prevailed ; the flames, once lighted, roared and crackled forward, 
— volume and fierceness as they went ; the comparatively 
imited clearings were clasped in the terrible embrace of concentric 
coils of fire. ‘he tremendous heat must have scorched far beyond 
where the flames could penetrate. When we read of one hundred 
and fifty men burned to death in a barn where they had taken refuge, 
we can faintly figure the tortures of mind and body in which they 
expired. We hear of three hundred and twenty-five bodies buried 
at one place, seventy-five at another, again one hundred and fifty 
at a third, and so on with the dismally monotonous catalogue. 
The more fortunate of the sufferers, hemmed in between fire and 
water, put out in a gale on the stormy lake to drift or pull 
in such craft as they could lay their hands on. One oat 
turned up at Kincardine, Ontario, freighted with two men, a 
woman, and nine children, with the body of a child who “ had 
died of exhaustion.” In their panic they had forgotten pro- 
visions, or more probably had been able to find none; for the 
two days they had been afloat they had been starving. When 
townships containing some four hundred buildings and large 
mills and granaries have been half consumed, when numerous. 
villages have been swept clean away, when death has been busy 
even among those who had the lakes for a refuge, we can 
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easily guess the fate of the occupants of many a solitary forest 
farm, although for too obvious reasons we hear as yet little 
or nothing of these. With the trees coming up to their very 
homesteads, acting like so many trains laid for the fire to 
run along, what chance had they of escape? We have often 
heard of prairie fires whose speed outstripped that of the swiftest 
horse; and settlers flying with their women and children had 
little chance with the slower advance of the remorseless forest 


conflagration that was hemming them in. The Detroit Post re-. 


marks that the destruction in these forest fires may prove equal to 
that sustained at Chicago. Already the reported loss of life 
from the country far exceeds that in the city, and from the very 
nature of things it is impossible we can as yet know the worst. We 
have terrible proof of the combustible condition of the country, and 
by the latest accounts there has been little lull in the fatal winds. 
hus there is parched fuel ready in profusion, with fanners all 
ready to blow any chance spark into a wide-spreading calamity. 
Nor could these disasters have happened at a worse time. The 
crops for the most part had been stored, but not sold; the hard- 
won family supplies had been laid in for the long winter. Now 
the winter is upon the sufferers, and they are left with neither 
food nor shelter. Chicago, which would in other circumstances 
have freely opened its purse, is itself reduced for the moment to 
beg for charity, and the efforts of Chicago's wealthy neighbours to 
assist her may seriously diminish their power of being chari- 
table elsewhere. With good reason we have almost unbounded 
faith in American generosity, and in no country has unmerited 
misfortune a better chance of being relieved. But, at best, the 
scattered fires in the forests will be apt to pale into com- 
parative insignificance before the grand blaze of Chicago; and 
when there is so much crying misery at their doors, busy 
hilanthropists may forget to go far afield to unknown villages 
soe the range of telegraph and railway. We do not know 
that we in England have been over-liberal in our contributions to 
Chicago; the sum raised bas been made up in the main by munificent 
subscriptions from a handful of great firms. We could wish 
that English households would come forward and imitate the 
example of our great mercantile firms. We hope they may never 
have to listen to a more urgent or heartrending appeal than that 
which comes to them from the Western forests and prairies. 


LADY PREACHERS. 


Sage English and American advocates of women’s rights appear 
to be running a very close race. Englishwomen have per- 
haps taken a more prominent part in political questions, and have 
specially made their own one of the most savoury subjects which 
are under agitation at the present day. In America, on the other 
hand, the ladies are decidedly more conspicuous in the ecclesi- 
astical sphere. Not, indeed, that the female preacher is a 
phenomenon altogether unknown in England, as the readers of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s last novel have been forcibly reminded. But we 
are not aware that any Englishwoman has as yet been formally 
ordained, and undertaken the permanent charge of a congregation. 
Of this, as we must venture to call it, rather startling arrange- 
ment, there is already, we believe, more than one example in the 
United States; but the latest instance appears to have excited an 
anusual degree of interest. A lady addressed by Mr. Ward Beecher 
as “ My dear and Reverend Mrs. Burleigh *’ has become pastor 
of a Unitarian church in Connecticut. The neighbouring preachers 
appear to have sympathized heartily, and offered to exchange 
pulpits with their reverend sister. The church was crowded by a 
respectable audience, who were still capable of astonishment, though 
not of disapproval, on seeing a woman in the pulpit; and a gushing 
letter was read from Mr. Ward Beecher, expressing his full sym- 
pathy with the proceedings. Mr. Beecher’s letter may possibly 
remind us that he is a fellow-couutryman of the author of that 
rofound saying that they “didn’t know everything down in 
Faden.” We have read.somewhere, for example, that if an angel 
from heaven were to preach a new Gospel he should be accursed ; 
whereas Mr. Beecher auticipates with much satisfaction that 
“something approaching to a new Gospel” will be the effect of Mrs. 
Burleigh’s preaching. We should think it not at all improbable. 
The whole phenomenon, however—and that is perhaps one of its 
recommendations to the more eager enthusiasts—would have been 
a little startling to the first preachers of the old doctrines. Some 
Americans are so desirous of cutting off all connexion with the 
effete institutions of Europe as to wish for new and improved 
laws of arithmetic and geometry. We can feel no surprise that 
they are ready to supersede: the Gospel by teaching of a more 
enlightened character. 

Our first step must therefore be to cast aside all appeals to 
antiquated modes of thought. St. Paul, the ladies will say in 
the words of the German critic, ma have been a very clever 
man, but they do not agree with him. ll argument from 
authority, indeed, whatever may be its nature, is simply irrelevant, 
and we must start from first principles, if only we can find them. 
All other grounds for objection being summarily swept away, 
what is there, we shall be asked, in the nature of things which 
should prevent women from preaching? We say that there is 
something shocking to our sense of propriety ; but is the shock any- 
thing more than that which a Mahomedan would receive on seeing 
a woman unveiled in public? The severity of the shock is pro- 
portional simply to the mass of prejudice by which our minds 
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well? How can that be settled unless by experiment ? 
is reasonable to suppose, so Mr. Ward Beecher assures 
they will add some invaluable elements to preaching as cond 
by men. The sermons of men, it seems, provide no adequata 
expression for sympathy, mercy, pity, and love. They have gong 
in too exclusively for abstract truth, justice, and severi ; and 
the balance would be redressed by the admission of ladies 
to the pulpit. Here we must confess that we have much 
difficulty in following Mr. Beecher. He is of course fy 
better informed than we can be as to the tendencies of m 
American preachers, but his if good for them, 
fails signally in the case of their English brethren. Certain} 
the last fault that we should be disposed to find with 
ordinary sermon is that it is deficient in what are called the 
specially feminine qualities. Clergymen so far are always men, 
but nobody accuses them of being too masculine. The tempta- 
tion, which is overpowering to the great majority of nat 
eloquent preachers, is to indulge in an unctuous flow of facil 
sentiment. The organs destined to the secretion of mercy and 
pity are stimulated to an unhealthy degree by the pulpit. Church 
oratory, when it is not simply humdrum, is in far greater risk of 
dissolving into strains of unmanly sentiment than of erring op 
the side of over-sternness, Neither can we say that an exces. 
sive devotion to the “claims of abstract truth ” and justice is a 
prominent failing amongst our clergy. It may be admitted that 
the position of aman who is committed to a certain set of opinions 
in early life, however sincere he may be in holding them, nece. 
sarily exposes him to some temptation of valuing orthodoxy above 
honesty, and of combining intellectual disapproval with per- 
sonal antipathy. We do not therefore perceive that the ad. 
mission of women to the priesthood is necessary in order to temper 
any excessive development of the manly virtues of justice and 
truthfulness amongst our clergy. As for the severity to which 
women are to act as a corrective, the case is the reverse. We by no 
means deny that the clergy are more or less inclined to bigotry; 
probably the English clergy at the present day are as free from that 
failing as any clergy can well be; but the clergyman, to whatever 
persuasion he may belong, is naturally tempted to regard all other 
ersuasions with something of the odium theologicum. Now, if Mr. 
eecher wants to pay a mere commonplace compliment to the fair 
sex, he is of course right in attributing to them a soothing and 
pacific influence. But if we may venture for once to put compli- 
ments aside, that is about the last result we should anticipate from: 
feminine preachers. A male fanatic is ready enough to condemn 
his adversaries to eternal perdition; but he seldom regards them, 
with that unmitigated horror which is natural to the feminine 
mind. He knows that even infidels are free from any outward 
indication of their diabolical nature, such as horns and hoofs; 
he is probably aware that there is frequently a large extent of 
neutral ground on which he can meet members of the most 
hostile sects with a tolerable degree of mutual satisfaction. He 
has not that whole-souled, uncompromising fervour of antipath 
which commends itself to the more excitable feminine nature. tt 
the influence of women could be altogether excluded from 
religious questions, which, as we need hardly say, would in other 
respects be a most disastrous calamity, there would be this trifli 
advantage, that controversies would lose half their bitterness. It 
is to please the feminine part of his congregation that a clergyman 
has to enact the part of an uncompromising defender of the truth and 
—what is practically considered to be the same thing by feminine 
logic—an uncompromising hater of its enemies, It was thefeminine 
mind, we suspect, which was most edified by the heretic-burning 
of earlier days; and if anybody will mention the name of some 
well-known party leader in a meeting composed of ladies of 8 
different persuasion, he will be satisfied that, if the flames are 
luckily extinct, the fervour which lighted them requires very little 
to restore it to its former intensity. . 
So far, then, as it is proposed to introduce women to the pulpit in 
order to remedy the defects of masculine preaching, we confess that 
we see little prospect of the desired result. On the contrary, the 
pulpit has already too many of the characteristic feminine defects; 
the natural temptations of the position are such as ean only be 
resisted by a man of unusually masculine temperament, and the 
addition of many Mrs. Burleighs would tend to their aggravation. 
Indeed it is difficult to contemplate without a kind of horror a 
ministry composed in any large degree of the emotional variety of 
females which would naturally be attracted to the pulpit. We would 
not be more uncomplimentary than necessary, but we must confess 
that it recalls to us nothing more forcibly than the house in the 
Zoological Gardens which is destined to the reception of parrots. 
The deafening power of the shrill voices of those interesting 
animals is sufficiently trying to the nerves, and we fear is only too 
faithful a type of the more offensive kind of feminine preacher. 
The cynic might possibly retort that so long as pulpits are filled 
by men the congregations will be chiefly composed of women, 
that the first step towards increasing the male element amon 
the hearers will be to introduce the feminine element amongst 
speakers. We need not trouble ourselves to answer so heartless & 
sneer, for it is evident that the advocates of movements of this 
kind contemplate an entire change in human society, if not m 
human nature. They tell us that we cannot judge of the woman 
of the future by the woman cramped and deformed by our present 
arrangements. As well object to women being permitted to wal 
because Chinese women have ridiculously small feet, as to their 
being permitted to talk because their intellects are as 4 


have been encrusted. We do not think women would preseh 
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nted under our present system. Certainly we have no desire 
to deny that women are in urgent need of receiving an educa- 
tion which will qualify them to form opinions more worthy of 
respect on social and theological questions. We not only admit, 
put assert most strenuously, that they require far more encourage- 
ment than they at present receive to develop their intellects to the 
fullest possible extent. It may be the case, for we do not claim 
the gift of prophecy, that the woman of the future will not only 
have a far more cultivated intellect, but will be disposed to turn 
it to account by occupying some now reserved to men, 
and we will not even venture to eer too confidently that 
the pulpit may not be amongst them. We have no private 
talisman to reveal to us the secrets of the future, and it 
may be that men and women will become exceedingly alike, and 
that both will resemble the 
selves Advanced Hadicals. We shall not repine that our eyes have 
little chance of seeing that day ; for to us it seems that society will 
then be rather a dull affair. But we may say with a little more 
confidence that to induce women such as they now are—possibly 
in consequence of the imperfect arrangements of society—to be- 
come preachers, is so far from appearing to us to be a panacea 
that it seems likely to make preaching a rather greater weariness 
torthe flesh than it is at the present day. The ladies who take to 
it may be martyrs to the progress of their sex, and their martyr- 
dom is of that severest kind which consists not in external 
suffering but in internal deformity. We respect their motives, 
but we fear that to the world at large they will for the present be 
rather @ source of amusement than an object of eae ng 
When all distinctions of classes and even of sexes are abolished, 
things may of course be different. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


HE accustomed Picture Galleries are resuming action earlier 
than usual. On Monday the Dudley Committee, after the ex- 
ample of former years, opened a “ Winter Exhibition of Cabinet 
Picturesin Oil”; the week before the public were admitted in Pall 
Mall to the “ Loan Exhibition of Drawings in Water Colours of the 
highest class”; and this day is the private view of “ Cabinet 
Pictures by British and Foreign Artists in the French Gallery.” 
Other collections, according to ordinary routine, will follow in 
quick succession. In this ever increasing number of picture-marts 
it becomes once more our duty to point to the injury done to art, 
artists, and the general public by the over-facility of showing 
what it were well should not be seen at all. The fewer the Exhi- 
bitions, the higher the standard; the greater the number of 
ictures rejected, the better is it for art, and even for the artist 
imself. Failure is discipline; trial well met leads to progress. 
That every picture painted must, as a matter of course, be exhi- 
bited, is a notion of comparatively recent growth. The better idea 
would seem to be that only works which may fairly claim some ex- 
ceptional merit, some rare insight into nature, some subtle phase of 
universal thought, have a right to ask attention from the public at 
large. It-were well could it be considered that a picture is dis- 
played, not chiefly for sale, but in some good degree in order that 
what is true in art may be held up as an example, that the 
general taste may be instructed and refined. The “ Loan Hxhibi- 
tion” in the Gallery of “the Institute,” Pall Mall, fulfils to a 
considerable extent such requisitions. 

The post.of honour in the Dudley Gallery is again held by one 
of those d abstractions of thought in she: tome which onl 
Mr. Watts in these degenerate days dares to paint and place on 
public view. A year ago “Love and Death” came to the Gallery 
as @ mysterious presence, and now there appears in statuesque im- 
mobility “The Angel of Death.” On ic tenses is an infant, and 
around gather king and warrior—men of state, wealth, power— 
casting down crown, sword, and sceptre. The conception lies on 
the frontier land of the seen and the unseen, of time and of eter- 
i ; the situation is dramatic, the forms tend to the generic, pre- 
vailing shadow and a sense of vast encircling space add mystery 
and infinitude. The artist has succeeded in arousing and taking 
possession of the imagination ; the subject once seen abides in the 
mind as a vision, Indeed, the work may be said, like a vision, to 
lack substance and definition; the artist as usual wants power to 
realize his conception. As for the general technique, it has at 
once the painter’s mown defects and merits. The execution, in 
Tetaining a large suggestiveness, stops short of completeness, A 
crisp touch or a piece of illusive realism would evidently be abhor- 
Tent to the artist’s desires. The design and the forms confess to 
the influence of the antique, to the symmetry of Greek pedi- 
ments, to the grand types of the Elgin Marbles. Indeed, could 
Wwe imagine Phidias to paint a picture, or Titian to pass into the 
Tegion of plastic polychromy, we should realize the art conditions 
has Grove does to pokes 

e ery its doors to pi 8 which 
cannot be enco whet ip good’ and 
true. For example, we have not for long encountered so sad 
& mistake as poor Venus once more trailed across the seas 
(63). A painter has no right thus to bring into ridicule an 
ideal form; if he cannot invest’ a classic theme with beauty 
ne dignity, it were better that he should let mythology 
The and stick to domestic incident and decent - costume. 
ont mega rash attempt is not excused even by ordinary. 

edge or taste. As another impertinence we would also 


rsons who now delight to call them- | 


gladly pass unseen “ Sir Harry Wildair” (67) by Mr. Val Prinsep. 


“The Chorister” (195), by Mr. Leslie, A.R.A.,. it were likewise 
well to forget reason of its clumsy modelling and slovealy 
handling. These two offhand canvasses confirm the judgment 
that over-facility of exhibition is injurious to the artist himself; 
t-boilers are recognised as necessities, but. a painter prejudices 

is good name when he allows products which fall his 
highest reach to stand for three months under publie gaze. Re- 
verting to the undraped figure, attention is due to “‘ The Marty:- 
dom of St. Sebastian” (174), and “Medea” (324). The former 
again proves Mr. Donaldson to possess a discursive imagination, 
an ardent and harmonious eye for colour; but still the drawing is 


| infirm. We have just protested against the indignity done to 
| Pagan goddesses; protection is no less called for on behalf of 


the “blessed army of martyrs.” “It is,” writes Mrs. Jameson, 
“no unfit employment for the highest powers of art, to _—e 
alive the heroic memory of the early martyrs.” Such. sacre 
memories would seem to us best honoured when clothed in 
beauty and beatitude. The old painters, Perugino and others, 
have depieted St. Sebastian as a young Apollo in beauty, godlike 
in form and mien; whereas when we turn to Mr. Donaldson’s 
composition, we discover nothing more than aman with his clothes 
otf—a bather, it may be, in the neighbouring waters, caught and 
tied to a tree. Mr. Donaldson has here and heretofore committed 
himself to a phase of medivalism more commendable for 
draperies than for anatomies ; further study would show him that 
in Christian art the perfected human form came through classic 
revivals. At any rate, the once fiercely fought battle of the styles 
ends in a mutual compromise of give and take betaveen Christian 
and classic schools. Some of our painters find advantage in this 
agreement. Mr. Poynter has been by turns classic and medix- 
val ; Mr. Stanhope, too, has striven to reconcile sharply chiselled 
Greek form with the solemn glow of Italian colour. Thus, as we 
have said when speaking of Mr. Watts, the problem which some 
of our artists set themselves is to fuse together Phidias and 
Titian. How ancient art may add nobility and purity to modern 
schools is seen in Mr. Stanhope’s “‘ Medea” (324); this figure 
might worthily find a place beside “ Proserpine” and “ Andro- 
meda,” severally contributed by Mr. Poynter to past Academy 
Exhibitions. We gladly dwell upou works. of this ideal phase as 
affording the best hope that our English school may yet be 
redeemed from trivial realism and commonplace naturalism. 

Mr. Simeon Solomon, like other artists we have named, alter- 
nates between classic and medieval subjects and styles; in the 
former he naturally seeks ideal form, in the latter he indulges in _ 
a colour deep yet decorative. In ‘“ Marguerite” (217) the-artist 
might seem to have discovered the secret of Van Eyck’s inimit- 
able red ; in “Carrying the Law in the Synagogue of Geneva” 
(79) we may fancy ourselves in the presence of Rembrandt ; 
hence unwonted power and texture. The practice, common to 
some of our artists, of approaching a. subject under the guidance 
of the old masters is not other than commendable. The habit, 
which has the sanction of Reynolds, favours what is known as 
“style,” “manner,” “treatment,” without which there cam be 
nothing great in art. Mr. Napier Hemy. perhaps incurs: the 
danger of merging his individuality in replicas from his master, 
Baron Leys, such as “The Evening Promenade on the Ramparts 
of Tongres” (234). We happen to have been travelling in 8 
wherein Germanized nature is more common than on this side of the 
Channel. ‘“Porlock Weir” (189), by the.same artist, is excep- 
tional as a delicate study not darkened by old conventionalism. 
For conciseness sake, we may commend in one sentence “ Village 
Gossip” (206), by Mr. Marks, A.R.A.; “Ophelia” i ), by 
Mr. Arthur Hughes ; “ The Neble Argalus” (124), by Mr. Hallé; 
“ Art” (1 $5» by Mr. William Small, with several delectable 
scraps by Mr. Mason, A.R.A., all responsive to moods of mind 
and aspects of nature as are the landscapes. of the old Italian 
masters. Among lady contributors Miss Luey Maddox Brown, 
Miss Ellen Stone, Miss Solomon, and Miss Anna M. Lea claim 
consideration. 

But the phenomena of the Exhibition are two drawings by Mr. 
Whistler—* Variations in Violet and Green” (225) and “ Har- 
mony in Blue-Green Moonlight” (265). Several of our artists 
have indulged in like freaks of the palette. Mr. Albert Moore 
played variations in monotone; Mr. Armstrong and others evoked 
melodies in undertones and mimor keys; and Mr. Whistler: him- 
self led the fashion four years ago by “Symphony in White.” 
The idea seems to be that there is greater refinement in reticence, 
more subtlety in sobriety, more just relation in restriction. This 
moonlight “ Harmony in Blue-Green ” may be likened to strains 
of the AZolian harp, or to the sighing of the wind through 
a cracked casement. At best such pictorial melodies areas the 
pipes of Pan; thus they remain at a wide distance from orchestral 
a by Beethoven. As pictures they are a dreamland 
of cloud, vapour, smoke; and so little subject have they that 
they are just as comprehensible when turned upside down. That 
the goodly sum of 210/. should be asked for “ Harmony in Blue- 
Green” is rather startling, seeing that much the same sort of 
thing can be got for less than as-many farthings in the form of a 


fan. 

xhibitions wherein the contributors are collectors and connois- 
seurs necessarily assume an aspect different from that of Gallezies 
in the hands of artists or dealers, The contents in the former are 
ehoice; they are as winnowed wheat from chaff. Thus the 
“ Loan Exhibition” in Pall Mali for the aid of the Ventnor 
Consumptive Hospital gains an exceptional character as a select 
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thering of master-works by Messrs. Burton, Cattermole, Cox, 

ilbert, Haghe, Hunt, Lewis, and others. Perhaps we might have 

ispensed with some few extravagant and meretricious works, 
such as a “Storm at Sea,” by Mr. Duncan, “ Psyche ” and other 
idealisms by Mr. Bach, and “Happiness in the Desert,” by Mr. 
ae Still, persons conversant with Exhibition-making seem 
taught by experience that compositions which blaze away on the 
walls like transformation scenes in Christmas extravaganzas do good 
service, especially in dull November weather. Passing by, then, 
these useful foils, we will turn to sober studies which tell how 
diligently an artist may through long years have suught for truth, 
how through recurrent discouragement the labour of life has been 
manfully carried on. In the collection before us the develop- 
ment of well-known artists is written in their works. 

Rarely has Mr. Lewis, R.A., been so well exemplified in 
his distinctive periods, on three several sketching grounds. 
“ Murillo Painting the Virgin in the Franciscan Convent at 
Seville” marks the Spanish period—grave, shadowy, heavily 
draped as the manner of Herrera and Velasquez. This mas- 
terly drawing was made in 1837, the artist having five years 
before initiated his famous — career by studies in Madrid 
from the painters of Castile and Andalucia. Next may be observed 
a formidable composition which scarcely can escape mention in art 
history, “‘ Easter Day at Rome—the Pope Blessing the People.” 
This drawing, completed in 1840—a prodigious feat to toil 
through—may be said to stand on the frontier line between Italy 
and the East. Sunshine already takes possession of the scene ; 
the dolce far niente of Italy, the purposeless life, the indolent pose 
of Campagna peasants, lead the art of the painter on to that more 
voluptuous indulgence, that fuller effulgence of light and colour, 
which was found in the Turkish harem and the Egyptian desert. 
This last epoch, though it lacks that crowning example, “ A Frank 
on Mount Sinai,” is exemplified by some rare gems, such as 
“ A Bazaar, Cairo,” and “ Caged Doves.” The latter is supreme 
in quality, colour, light—the flash of the sun in at the trellis 
window is electric. A review of this artist’s whole career might 
call for the remark that seldom has exquisite pleasure to the eye 
been so strangely divorced from action of the intellect—never has 
art in its supremacy maintained such absolute indifference to 
mental profit or moral teaching. The art of some painters may be 
likened to a butterfly flickering in a sunbeam. 

Did space permit, it were interesting to trace in these “high- 

class paintings in water-colours” the changes which time and 
study brought over the well-known styles of Mr. William Hunt, 
Mr. David Cox, Mr. Louis Haghe, Mr. Cattermole, and Mr. 
Burton—one and all arraigned with singular amplitude and 
variety as if for fair and final account. The late William Hunt, 
in the course of half a century, passed through every method 
known to water-colours—the aquatint, the reed-pen, and the body- 
colour processes. Body-colours, indeed, have never been so 
dexterously manipulated as by him. The inimitable studies here 
brought together of fruits, birds’ nests, and peasants, might in num- 
‘ber seem incredible, were it not known that these “ bank-notes,” 
so to say, issued from the studio as often as once a fortnight, and 
that sometimes in replica. The art, almost as a matter of 
course, grew more perfect in mechanism than prolific in idea. 
As a novelty, however, may be pointed out a highly wrought 
“ Interior,” selected some months since by the Burlington Club in 
illustration of the development of water-colour painting. In the 
same Club was also seen one of the choicest examples of David 
Cox—* Haymaking”’; this and fourteen other specimens now 
collected in Pall ‘Mail show prevailing unity of style, notwith- 
standing occasional diversity in subject. David Cox a few times 
in his life shifted his sketching-stool from the open field to an 
“ interior”; but the same hand, always sloppy and uncertain, 
yet never doubtful of its final aim, the same eye, + ean passionless, 
yet never insensible to the faintest shadow of a shade, brings 
each subject in turn to faultless tone and well-adjusted standard. 
The pencil that painted “ The Picture Gallery at Hardwick ” knew 
little change when it was transferred to rainy moor or shadowy 
woodland. Yet once or twice in the lapse of long years Cox had 
a vision of Titian blue, as when he blotted in the distant hills 
which bound the “ Vale of Clewyd.” There is nothing more dis- 
appointing than the limitation which artists in modern times set 
to their art. Cattermole, for instance, as here once more brought 
into view, appeared destined for wide and bold development, yet 
suddenly he stopped short, and further access to nature was denied 
him. It is said that once a great man in dying directed that his 
face should be turned from the wall to the clear daylight. But 
certain artists purposely live and die with their faces to the wall, 
and so no light comes to them. : 
The commendable practice of holding what may be termed re- 
tive Exhibitions grows in favour. The Burlington Club 
set a good example in the successive collections within its rooms 
of Rembrandt etchings, Marc Antonio prints, drawings, and 
engravings of Albert Dirrer , Lucas van Leyden, &c. And more 
recently in the same — of the 
rogress of water-colour painti accompani a 
e which serves as of what such es shld 
be. Without dates, biographical and critical data, Exhibitions 
which revert to the past fail in their historic teaching. The 
Royal Academy, we gladly learn, is making ready for another 
of those restrospective reviews which carry the student back to 
the immutable truths which the tice of great masters esta- 
blishes. It may be interesting to know that in the forthcomi 
collection special prominence will be given to works of 


Academicians; the Diploma Pictures, long hidden away in Tra. 
falgar Square, would now, in spacious Galleries, bring English 
art into clear and chronological view over a period of @ hundred 
years. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 


fees remarkable success which has attended the production of 
a dramatic version of Zhe Woman in White at the 0} pic 
Theatre suggests that the prospects of literary, as distinguish from 
merely spectacular, entertainment at the English theatres are not g9 
hopeless as sometimes appears. This play owes its interest chiefly 
to the character of Count Fosco, for whom the author has been 
fortunate in finding an excellent representative in Mr.Vining. The 
secret society to which the Count ultimately falls a victim jg g 
machinery admirably adapted for affecting the imagination of an 
audience who are hardly able, in the excitement of the clos; 
scene, to reflect upon the improbability of a murder by the assas- 
sin’s dagger in a villa at St. John’s Wood. The author tells us in 
the story that such murders are perpetrated in London, but he 
discreetly removes the scene of the Count’s death to Paris, He 
makes the narrator of the story say that, considering the subject 
only as a reader of newspapers, cases recurred to his memory both 
in London and Paris of foreigners found stabbed in the streets 
whose assassins could never Se found; of bodies and parts of 
bodies thrown into the Thames and the Seine by hands that 
could never be discovered; of deaths by secret violence that 
could only be accounted for in one way. We must say that our 
experience of London, either now or at the time of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, at which the author has fixed the story, 
does not support his statement as to the operations of secret 
societies of foreigners in this country. Indeed, if he had 
told his readers that Count Fosco was stabbed in his villa 
at midnight within call of the Metropolitan Police, it would 
have been too great a demand upon their power of tem- 
yoy belief in fiction. On the stage the assassins are concealed 
hind folding-doors which open into the Count’s room. We are 

willing in the theatre to surrender ourselves to the illusion, but 
in our own study we ask whether the Brethren would be more 
likely to penetrate into the Count’s house than into our own. It 
must not be a that the Count has a wife whose vigilant 
guardianship of her husband's interest is a strong feature in her 
character. The Count has also servants, who may be supposed to 
make ordinary use of locks and bolts, and to entertain wae Jealous 
of possible depredations upon greatcoats and umbrellas, It 
may indeed be urged on the other side that the emissaries of 
the Society might be young men of manners and appearance 
likely to find favour with cook and housemaid. The Count’s 
own suspicion is aroused by an imitation from behind the folding- 
doors of the voices of his favourite birds. He arms him- 
self with a pistol, opens the doors partially, advances cautiously 
within them, and as the doors close behind him we heara scream, 
and kuow that the assassin’s dagger has reached his heart. All 
this is very well done by Mr. Vining, and it produces a powerful 
effect. But if the author had ventured thus to tell the story, we 
should remark that Count Fosco belied his own character for astute- 
ness by passing within the folding-doors. If he had stood his ground 
in the room where he received Hartwright, one of the assassins ought 
to have fallen by his first shot, and he might have struggled with 
the other until assistance came. His wife, who was close at band, 
might have turned the scale in a contest between her husband and 
one assailant. And besides, he might have imitated English habits 
so far as to throw open his window and shout “Murder!” It is 
not pretended by the author that the devotion of these Brethren 
to their Order would lead them to brave the vengeance of a Lon- 
don mob. If half-a-dozen cases occurred within as many years in 
London of murders apparently perpetrated by foreigners at the 
bidding of some secret organization, we believe that foreigners in 

eneral would find London a warm place. But we must not 
be hard upon either dramatists or novelists so long as they use this 
machinery of secret societies with reasonable discretion. Mr. 
Disraeli, as we all remember, bee used it with considerable suc- 
cess, and we fear that his example may produce a crowd of iml- 
tators. 

We have been speaking thus far only of London, where we be- 
lieve that one of the greatest difficulties of assassins would be to 
dispose of the body of their victim, while, if they allowed it to be 
found, the police would infer, from the mode of death, that they 
need only seek the murderers among foreigners. However, if a dra- 
matist is not allowed an occasional murder, he has to work under 
extreme difficulty, and we are bound to admit that this murder is 
committed with perfect decency, and at the same time with 
powerful effect. We do not, indeed, exactly understand why, after 
the bargain has been made between the Count and Hartwright, 
the Count is nevertheless murdered. We sup that Hart- 
wright’s friend Pesca was able to set the Brotherhood in motion, 
but not to control them; and, besides the drama, good as it 15, 
would probably fail to attract the public if it had not a sens®- 
tional termination. ‘Therefore, let the Count die, and let us 
acknowledge over his dead body that he was a very Ir 
teresting character when alive. The scene which pre 
his death will not have been forgotten by any reader : 
the novel. Hartwright has come to extort from the Coun 
the evidence necessary to prove that Laura is herself, oe 
not the deceased Anne Catherick. The Count is packing 
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- construct another character equal to 
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departure from En, land, which is no safe place for him after he 
has been recognised by the Brotherhood as a traitor to their Order. 
#1 am thinking,” says he to his visitor, “ whether I shall add to 
the disorder in this room by 675 | ape about the fire- 
” Hartwright explains that he that his friend 
Soe hall employ the Brotherhood to avenge his death. The 
Count listens to the explanation, and remarks upon it, “I don’t 
say that I may not scatter your brains about the fireplace 
But I am a just man, even to my enemy, and I will 
acknowledge beforehand that they are cleverer brains than 
I thought them.” This “extraordinary mixture,” as the 
author calls him, “of prompt decision, farsighted cunning, and 
mountebank bravado,” forms a. r which well deserved all 
the study which the actor has bestowed upon it. The account 
parporting to be written by Fosco himself of the of his 
plot could not of course be made directly available for dramatic 
but it may have been useful in enabling Mr. Vining 
more thoroughly to understand his The admiration of 
Fosco for Miss Halcomb, which induces him to risk for her sake the 
success of his scheme against her sister, receives due prominence 
in the drama, where also the artistic sympathies of the Count 
are properly developed. The scene between Fosco and Miss 
Halcomb at the Lunatic — which is very effective, has 
been written for the play, as there is nothing corresponding to it in 
the novel. We believe that the number of sane persons who are 
eonfined in madhouses in England does not greatly exceed the 
number of foreigners who are murdered by the Brotherhood in 
the streets of London. But there are many people who will believe 
marvellous story of which a lunatic asylum is made the scene. 
It is perhaps on this account that the resemblance between Anne 
Catherick and Laura, which is the basis of the whole plot, 
less improbable in the story than it really is. In the play 

he resemblance is ensured by the obvious expedient of allotting 
both parts 


to the same actress; and when we see that the likeness 


_ exists, we have less difficulty in believing it to be possible. We 


must remark, however, that the impediments to Laura's proving 
we been considered from 
anovelist’s rather than a lawyer’s point of view. There are, for 
example, the accomplishments of which we hear so much. It 
could not possibly be pretended that Anne Catherick could play 
Mozart’s music on the piano, nor that she possessed such knowledge 
of forei nee as would have been acquired by Laura as 
part of the ordinary education of a young lady. We do not think 
that a jury would require many days to decide the question of 
identity which this story raises. But although all these con- 
siderations have doubtless occurred to many readers of the 
novel, we are bound to say that they very slightly affect the 
success of the play. The author has wisely concentrated 
all its interest upon the character of Fosco, around whom the 
other characters move chiefly to exhibit his skill in handling them. 
It is a proof both of judgment and self-denial that the author has 
known what to take and what to leave in adapting his own work. 
The characters are all competently filled, and it is perhaps not the 
smallest recommendation of the play that there is not a funny 
man among them. 


We have spoken at some length of this play because it furnishes 
und for hope of improvement in the dramatic literature of the 
._ The manager of course anticipates a long run for the piece, 

he is reasonably entitled to the fulfilment of his hopes. 
oy of declaring our 
. Tom Taylor has lately 


hearty concurrence in what 
as to the mischievous effect 


written in the Dark Blue 
of these long runs. It must, however, be observed that modern 
dramatists of any reputation are tempted to write too fast, and 


. unless the pieces which they produce can be kept for a consider- 


able time upon the boards, the 
inventive faculty must go on even more rapidly than it now does. 
We doubt whether the more recent novels of Mr. Wilkie Collins 
could be dramatized with anything like the success of The Woman 
in White. And indeed it could sre | be given to an author to 

I ount Fosco. It may indeed 
be said that if the bills of the theatres were changed oftener there 
would be more room for new dramatists to become known. It is 
mentioned by Mr. Tom Taylor that a plan is under consideration 
for the establishment of a theatre where this and other reforms 
Will find place, and which shall be in a special manner a school 
of acting. The want of such a school is more strongly felt every 
year, and we should rejoice to see any prospect of its being 


of exhaustion of their 


CRITERION AND THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


_ [7 is much to be hoped that the final abolition of Monday racing 


Th 
little about the first day’s 


Sport, and the programme ly, is allowed to be as 
barren and uninviting as possib ible. But for the remonstrances of 
the inhabitants of N 


ago 
y the rapacity of 
should be gratified in the 
‘utumn more than in the spring. The Second Spring Meeting 


ewmarket, Monday at would long 


@ come to an end; but we fail to see 


_ Was revived this year avowedly to recompense the trade of 


Newmarket for the losses caused by the curtailment of the 


two preceding meetings; but a still greater success would be 
the institution of a second July meeting. 
is fast going downhill, there is a in the very 
the season that could not be more appropriately filled up than 
by four days’ racing on the unrivall i 
Ditch. Of all the meetings of the t year none has 
so agreeable, so productive of Pte yg and so free 
the objectionable incidents of most race erings as that 
during the early days of July at Newmarket, and a similar meet- 
ing toward the close of that sunny month would, we are eure, be 
Noyre T: been disgrace- 
y the + favourite, ‘auren, i 
fully beaten in the nothing daunted, 


in losing the 
trom, thse 


was actually known about the latter, but grrr thing was taken 
, ran third 


e New Stakes at Ascot, and 
this summer beat a fair field for the Ascot Derby, won a 
great public trial at the last Newmarket meeting over the last 
mile and a half of the Beacon course. His opponents were Ring- 
wood, Digby Grand, Bothwell, Field Marshal Dalnacardoch, and 
Cleveland, and it is sufficient to say that he all these horses 
in a common trot. A few months this would have been 
considered an extraordinary feat; but all the above-named horses 
have of late shown such indifferent form that any moderately 
horse, especially on coming out fresh after a long retirement, t 
well be expected to beat them. Still, it was borne in mind 
Ringwood, in the Leger, was little more than half a from 
Hannah, and as Henry’s stable companion, Verdure, galloped right 
away from Hannah in the Second October Meeting, at a difference 
of 7 lbs. only, it was clear that Mr. Lombard had a clear line of 
Baron Rothschild’shorses, who, itwasbelieved,were amongthemost - 
dangerous Cambridgeshire candidates. Directly therefore Henry 
passed the post, the Cambridgeshire was declared to be as good as 
over, and down to the very last moment his Daryrg remained un- 
shaken. ‘The only possible chance of his defeat, it was said, was 
a bad start. Being a, big, a awkward 
ungainly, horse, it might i a] at he wo e cho 
at the p and beablet fairly into his strides for 
the Cambridgeshire, as every one knows, is run ata great pace from 
end to end, and a lost start means a lost race. And this, as we 
shall see, is exactly what did meager. If the position held by 
Henry in popular favour was clearly intelligible, we cannot say 
the same for the favouritism of Favonius. The Derby winner and 
Sterling were handicapped at the same weight, and yet, though 
Favonius as nearly as possible supplanted in the posi- 
tion of first favourite, Sterling was persistently left out in 
the cold. We should have thought that, if there was one 
certainty about the race, it was that Sterling, an acknow- 
ledged miler of brilliant achievements, would at even weights 
beat Favonius, who has been trained for long races, and 
who has never shown, or been required to show, a particular 
dash of speed over a short course. The same argument might 
apply to Corisande, whose training for the Cesarewitch would 
certainly not increase her chance for a ma like the Cam- 
bridgeshire. For the rest, it was quite possible that Allbrook, 
who was evidently chopped at the start in the Great Eastern 
Handicap, might be suited by a course four furlongs longer as 
well as uphill instead of downhill; and it was also possible, 
though not probable, that the infirm Vestminster might be brought 
to the post well enough to repeat, under his light weight, hi 
victory in 1869. But we fancy that, to most people, the real 
interest of the race lay in what would be done by the horses of 
superior class—such as Favonius, Corisande, and Sterling—rather 
than in an endeavour to discover which of the infirm, indifferent, 
or lightly- weighted candidates might manage to scramble home, 
There was less delay than usual at the post, as might have been 
expected from the diminished number of runners, but Sterling and 
Vestminster both showed a great deal of temper, and Vestminster 
kicked Ashfield so severely as to jeopardize his chance, which, as 
things turned out, was considerable. We were standing on the 
upper ground, about five hundred yards from the winning post, 
and the first thing we could make out, as the long line of horses 
came up the hill, was that Favonius and Henry were quite shut 
out, that the lightly weighted Allbrook was ing his field 
at such a pace that no heavy weight in a bad position would have 
much chance of improving it. nearer they came the more 
is 


was quite eight lengths in front, an jockey was yee Laue 
ight and left, and evidently thought, as we did, that the race 
was over. But the at which he had been driven along began 
at length to tell, and Sterling and Sabinus, on either side of him, 
slowly but surely reduced the gap, fl, itty yards from the 
all three were abreast, and fighting desperately over every 
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seprrate the three. Partly, however, by his wonderful 
i of the course—a 

a and 

him 


‘circumstance to which we drew attention a few weeks: 
partly, perhaps, by the fortune which has rarely in 
any races except the and the Leger, Fordham ‘and his 


horse Sabinus became just suffici visible to the judge to 
obtain his verdict in preference to the other two; and Sabinus 


first by a head, a dead heat between Allbrook and Sterling 
for second stands recorded in the official return. 
N Tauren, who ran inently throughout, was fourth, 


Ashfield was fifth; but Vestminster, Henry, Corisande, and 
“‘Favonius were far behind. Asa handicap the race was a 
d success, and heavy as was the weight in 
eresult showed that he was fully equal to bear it. Thoug 
he just missed the victory, the honours of the race are his, and 
after his now repeated exhibitions of first-class form, the ques- 
‘tion why he lost, why he-could possibly lose the Two Thousand 
Guineas, becomes more than ever perplexing. An unlucky 
horse he has been, to a certain extent, despite his undisputed 
excellence; for he was only entered for one of the grent three- 
-old races, and that he lost, and in handicaps an almost 
prohibitive weight is put on his back, —- on the present 
occasion the faintest turn of luck would have enabled him 
to have his reve on the handicapper. Ft will be long 
before we see so brilliant a miler again. We cannot help 
thinking that the race was lost through the free use made 
of his horse by the rider of Allbrook. It was all very well 
‘and very right, in consideration of his light weight, to make 
running with him, but not to such an injudicious extent. 
He might have led his field easily, and yet have been steadied on 
the crest of the hill, so as to leave something im him for the final 
struggle. Instead, he was driven along from the very start as 
hard-as he could go, and raced to a standstill. So exhausted was 
he im consequence that he could not make an effort at the 
moment when it-was most required. If the jockey had had no 
whip, and had used both his hands to hold bis horse well 
together and save him for the Inst rush, Allbrook would pro- 
bably have been returned the winner ef the Cambridgeshire of 
1871. It isnotso mach an object in racing ‘to be ten lengths 
ahead at the quarter of a mile from home as to be ten inches 
ahead when you pass the judge’s chair. 

The last great two-year-old race of the season brought out a 
small but select field, the antagonism of the Middle Park Plate 
and Champagne Stakes winners being in itself sufficient to male 
it the most important trial of next year’s Derby candidates that 
has yet taken place. Cremorne carried the full penalty of 7 lbs., 
and Prince Charlie’ the minor penalty of 4 lbs. Naneham and 
Helmet carried the same weight as the Middle Park Plate winner, 
‘while Bethnal Green, Halton, and Drummond escaped all additional 
‘imposts. The race, which resulted in the signal defeat of Cremorne, 
was strictly in accordance with the Middle Park Plate running, 
so far as Nuneham and Prince Charlie were concerned. Then | 
Nuneham was giving weight away, and was beaten by three | 
lengths; now he was meeting the Middle Park Plate winner 
on _— terms, and was only beaten a length, after making 
areally good fight. But that Nuneham should so easily dispose of 
Cremorne at a difference of 3 lbs. only can be explained solely 

the fact that the work which Mr. Savile’s colt had done 

s season has told its tale on him. He was as fit and as well as 

ible on the Criterion day, and galloped as freely as ever; but 

e has had enough of racing for this season, and would not make 
an effort at the finish. He was not punished or persevered with ; 
he was just roused up once, and when it was seen that he had no 
disposition to respond to the call, he was at once eased. A winter's 
rest may do nmruch to’restore him to his old form, and he may pos- | 
sibly come out next spring as honest and generous a racehorse as 
his friends could desire; but in the meantime he must labour 
under the imputation of softness and want of stamina, faults of , 
which, indeed, he has been suspected by good judges for | 
some time past. The easy victory of Prince Charlie confounded 
those who declared that henever could get up the Criterion hill 
on account of his ‘throat infirmity, and, after a close inspection 
subsequent to the race, the balance of opinion seemed to be that 
there was nothing whatever the matter with his wind. He 
is a magnificent colt, with an enormous stride, and if he 
improves during the winter in the right way, he will be 
such a three-year-old as has not been-seen for'years. But as often 
as not these very big two-year-olds train off, or become coarse and 
tambering, like Camel, Prince Charlie’s half-brother, and lose all 
their racing ability. Of the others who took part in the Criterion 
it is enough to say that Halton is no seeoud Laburnam, ‘that 
‘Helmet was again di -fully beaten, that Brammontd was ont- 

Glassed, anc that Bethnal Green, who-was suffermg from cracked 
heels, was, in consequence, unable to show his real form. ‘Phe 

_ result of the race is clearly to put Laburnam at the top of the 
‘two-year-old colts, for it is undemiable that he ought'to have won 
the Middle Park Putte, and, ‘also, he is more fikely to ‘train on 

"than Prince Charlie. At the present ‘time Chopette would pro- 
‘bably beat all the two-year-olds, colts ‘and ° alike ; «nd it 
‘was a lucky thing for Cremorne and others that she was not en- 
‘tered in any of the great two-year-old races. Otherwise there 

would have been-more reason than ever for remembering 1871 as 
‘Baron Rothschild’s year. 
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REVIEWS. 


KUNO FISCHER ON WIT* 


B* these two lectures, delivered in the early part of the 
present year at Jena, Dr. Fischer shows that he is full: 
capable of enjoying the ofium cum dignitate; and one is somewhat 
surprised to find the exhaustive historian of abstruse philo 

and philosophies engaged in telling a number of jokes, having pre. 
faced them with the exposition of a new theory, and claasitied 
them each under its head, That we lile him quite:so yl] 
in his hilarious as in his serious mood we are not sure, Per. 
haps it is with him as with his favourite Leibnitz, to whom every. 
thing easy was difficult, and everything difficult was easy. 
tainly the lucidity with whieh he renders accessible to the readi 
world the most recondite metaphysical doctrines seems sometimesto 
desert him while dealing with an apparently easy subject; and 
though we have gone through his lectures with great care, we are 
by no means sure that we so firmly p his theory of wit as awe 
comprehend his criticisms of Spinoza. However, he suggests 
thought respecting a matter upon which thought is rarely exer. 
cised, and the power of illustration which he has attained from 
extensive reading is for the most happily applied. 

The lectures purport to treat of the origin of wit and its forms 
of development; but Dr. Fischer, before he proceeds to examine 
the ostensible subject of his discourse, or even to define what is 
precisely meant by the word “wit,” feels himself bound togj 
several prelimi explanations, which occupy more than half of 
his first lecture. Whatever wit may precisely be, the consideration 
of its growth and development clearly belongs to ssthetical scienee, 
and itis not inexpedient before coming to particulars, to: show what 
is meant by that exceptional condition of humanity which the 
Germans call ‘‘sesthetieal freedom.” Man stands in two relations 
to external things. In the one case he seeks to possess them, or 
to use them for some practical end; in the other, the mere.con- 
templation of them affords him sufficient gratification. When he 
is inastate of desire, even if it be a desire to solve a problem, 
niuch more if it be to obtain a necessary of life, he is under a 
burden; when contemplation is sufficient, the cares of ordinary 
existence have passed away for awhile, and he is in a state of 
“ sesthetical freedom.”’ fe need scarcely say that this 
distinction between the esthetical and the practical dates from 
Kant, and furnished much matter of retieetion for Schiller, Now 
it is accepted as a matter of course ; but when first promulgated, in 
an age when the belief was commonly held that at least 
literary art should be more or less didactic, it was the herald of 
a tremendous revolution in the theory of criticism. 


On the “ Beautiful” Dr. Fischer does not dwell; but he ex- 
patiates somewhat on the “Sublime,” that he may prepare the 
way for its antithesis, the “ Comic.” Each represents a different 

hase of “ sesthetical freedom.” Our burdens, when we are not 
ree, may be divided into two classes ; those that belong to our own 


| individual existence, and those that press upon us from the world 


without. The former are made up of that aggregate of desires, 
interests, and aims, which is all-important to every one within his 
own little sphere, and adheres to him as the shell to the snail. 
The load is thrown off for a while if we are absorbed in the 
contemplation of an object which lifts us so completely out of 
ourselves that our narrow limits disappear from our consciousness. 
Such an object is “ sublime,” and when we contemplate it weare 
in a state of “wsthetical freedom,” which liberates us from one sort 
of pressure. The pressure of the world without, which is apparent 
in our second class of burdens, is to be otherwise alleviated. If, 
when contemplating the “sublime,” we tind ourselves infinitely 
small compared with the contemplated object, we become infinitely 
great with regard to things external when we look at them from 
a “comic” point ef view. The “sublime” and the “ comic” 
are directly antithetical, and indeed compensate for each other; 
for while the former, although it confers wpon us “esthetical free- 
dom,” gradually becomes painful in its subjugation of our invidu- 
ality, the latter, by eonrpletely reversing our position, strikes 4 
wholesome bulance. Heace the proverb which deelares that 
there is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous is one of 

signiticance, expressing an effect analogous to that whieh is 

weed on a spring by the release of a heavy pressure. 

Dr. Fischer's definition of the “sublime” is, we may remark, 
almost the reverse of Kant’s. Though they both agree that, while 
contemplating the sublime object, the ‘spectator feels himself 
small, Kant confines the feeling of insignificance to man’s con- 
sciousness of himself as a sensuous being, and it is not to this 
feeling, but to man’s consciousness that he is something more than 
a sensuous being, that he refers the appreciation of the sublime. 
However, whether we ehiefly regard our own littleness ar our 
own greatness while occupied with the sublime, there is 00 
doubt that we look down from a height when we look at the 
ridiculous. The sense of our freedom or superiority is 
by the presence of persons Jess privileged than ourselves, or whose, 
appearance does not ¢ to our conviction as to what they 
— to be. Stupidity, vanity, sloth, avariee, drunkenness, eved 

ily defects, may all produce a “comical contrast,” it-being 
understood that ugliness, to be ridiculous, must neither be terrible 
nor disgusting. hen we detach the ridiculous from its.sut 


* Ueber die Entstehung und die Entwicklangsformen des Witzes. Zwei 
Vortriige von Kuno Fischer. Heidelberg: Bassermann. 1871- 
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of 


we 


whether two notions whose mutual 


_ Téturns to his subject, informing us that. hitherto he hasconsidered 


wit” is its mest appropriate name. 
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and present it unaccompanied ‘by qualifying circum- 


we effect a caricature. 


required to bring them to 


this power which isvealled-wit when in 
employed. “Certain. objects themeclves for 
comical investigation, their intrinsic dro: not lying on the 


gorface, and by wit the solution of the problem, the discovery of 
hot is hidden, is instantaneously accomplished. There must be 
go-serious deliberation ; wit isaplaymg judgment (ei spilendes 
Urtheil), and must only:appear as.an “ Hinfall,” which expression, as 
thus used, we may into “hap nn vi 
Any act of judgment, as-all lagicians , brings together two 
more notions, and if-wit is a particular kind of judgment, it 
must perform this office. Now, in ordi reason 
on is not. at ence 
nt are to be combined imto an affirmative or negative pro- 
position, we pass through a series of other notions, as 80 


many intermediate stations. But where wit would effect the | 


desired combination, no.intermediate stations are required. 

‘What never was united before [says Dr. Fischer] is now suddenly com- 
pined, and at the very moment when we are struck by this (apparent) 
contradiction, we are surprised by the light which is ingeniously thrown 
upon it. There is a point (Punkt) in-whieh the notions previously foreign 
and adverse to each other immediately combine and are united in a single 
judgment. Then wit has its force and its effect. This is the moment of its 
completion. 

To the _ (Punkt) thus‘denoted Dr. Fischer gives the French 
name “ Pointe.” 


In the second and more diverting of the two lectures, the various | 


categories of wit are enumerated, every one of them being illus- 
trated by one or more The ries are arranged on 
m ascending scale of exeellence, the order being based on the 
postulate that, inasmuch as wit is Plaving orsportive judgment, the 
more there is of judgment or thought in the sport the higher it 
stands. At the bottom of the seale is the wit of sound ( Klang- 
wis) which includes not only the pun, but alliteration and such 
si ities to the ear as we find when, for instance, it is said that 
a pig isnot to be beaten, but to be eaten. Adegree higher than the 
wit of mere sounds stands the “ play upon words ” ( Wortspiel), for 
which, not “ calembour,” but “ bon-mot” is to be accepted as the 
French equivalent, and whieh is so far distinguished from the 
“pun” that, instead of regarding a similarity of sound between 
nt words, it considers the same word in its different senses, 

By two examples Dr, Fischer tly illustrates his meaning. 
One is the shrewd remark made when the Orleans estates were 
confiscated by the ex-Emperor Napoleon:—* C’est le premier vol 
deVaigle ”; the other is the answerof a ready-witted courtier wh 
asked by Louis XIV. to make a joke upon him, replied :—“ Le roi 
west pas sujet.” It is obvious that the wit of these specimens 
is based upon the respective relations between the different mean- 
ings of the words “ vol” and “ sujet.” 

wit seizes on relations which are hidden from common obser- 
‘vation, but the truth of which is apparent as soon as they are 
manifested, the converse of wit isshown when the relations 
sented to the mind appearasa hopeless labyrinth. A most singular 
and elaborate instance of false association is given by Dr. Fischer. 
A Berlin physician, finding himself at table with one Friedrich 
Tieck, whom he did not know, and thinking that he ought to pay 
chim:some compliment, raised ‘his glass, Vivat Oranien! 
Noone could guess what Herr Friedrich Tieck had to do with the 
House of Orange. Att last it was explained that the physician had 
first confounded Friedrich Tieck with the celebrated Ludwig Tiecek ; 
that he had next confounded Tieck with Tiedge, once famed as the 


author of a duil didactic poem ealled “Urania,” and that, lastly, } 


he had converted “ Urania” into “Qvanien.” Thus two wor 
had served to express three-separate and independent mistakes. 
The Irish bull doesnot seem ‘to fall wnder Dr. Fischer's cogni- 
zance; but he has something: very ‘sintilar im view when, as an 
evidence of unconscious ietion im terms, he points to the 
declaring that. fees.axe. to be remitted 
early in quaxterly ‘payments 

After this di ion frem the witty to the witless, Dr. Fischer 
‘the two Jowest species of wit. When two words are alike in 
sound, or the same word has different senses, the joke is partly 
made by the language ftself,:and does not proceed solely from the 
witty person. Having crawledup from words considered as sounds to 
‘words associated with sense, Wit must now soar into the region: af 
thoi aud the paint must freely manifest itself in the force and. 
weight of the a Wit in this higher form cannot be | 
obtained by study, but it is. matural gift, and hence “ Mother- 


aM -witmot. unfrequenthy.appears as “ Mystification” (das 
‘witage Weissmachen), the gifted taking deli ht in imposing 
~“Npon those who are privi than himself. Dr. Fischer, as a 
ase In point, tells.a.story aheut two graceless lads who, being 
8 by:a stupid uncle. as. to the use of a book of logarith- 
‘metic tables, satistied him with the answer that the numbers 
Were these of the houses all over Europe. The stupidity of the 
man who could believe that houses are commonly numbered with 
t digits is obvious enough, but we cannot see, in the point | 

of tee mystification, anything more than an impudent | 
false More to the p is the anecdote of a man, 


' le. 


reasoning, to diseever |- 


and generally 


‘an elongation 
‘Yankee kind, and perhaps 
Wei en” by the Yankee ‘fun-poking,” we should not: 
very wrong. Ht is a curious fact Fischer, ing 
unacquainted with Irish and American iarvities, has aecura 
described and classified the form of pleasantry proper to 


and, though Given into a comer, succeeds in getting the laugh on 


Having followed the course of wit to its highest stage of 
development, and examined its use in satire, irony, and charac- 
teristic description, Dr. Fischer suddenly changes his tone. He 


‘has already admitted that one of the attributes of wit is irre- 


verence, citing as an authority Schiller’s lines written in reference 
to the Pucelle of Voltaire :— 

Krieg fiihrt der Witz auf ewig mit dem Schinen, 

Er glaubt nicht an den Engel und den Gott— 
and he has enumerated the various forms of its sometimes malicious 
victories. He now reminds the dealer in sharp sayings that, how- 
ever forcibly he may hit the follies of his neighbours, he still be-- 
longs to the same family as the dullard, and doubtless cf 
follies of his own. When he arrives at the state of Farag: - 
knowledge in which he appears to himself ridiculous, wit is. 
dethroned and “ humour” is paramount.” 

He who is devoid of humour has neither need nor capacity for asthetieal 
freedom ; buts, in fact, the opposite of all “ humor”—that is to say, perfectly 
dry, and therefore perfectly unenjoyable. Here all the forms and grades of 
esthetical representation are brought together, since humour is suseeptible 
of all, of the comic and of the sublime; foreed by the sublime ‘into the- 
deepest emotion ; borne along by the comic:inte the highest:mirth. 

We may remark, in conclusion, that these lectures did not form 
part of an academical course, but were delivered at the Rose, an 
ancient place long associated with the Burschenschaft of Jena, 
used for the delivery of popular lectures during 
the winter'months. ~ 


LEGENDS OF THE HOLY ROOD.* 

ay JE greatly rejoice in the title-page of this book. In. it.pwe- 

hear the eygnea eantilena of tke Semi-Saxons; if we add 
of the Anglo-Saxons also, we trust that we shall not be misunder- 
stood. At last we find it distinctly acknowledged ina publication 
of the Early Jinglish Text Society that the English tongue was in 
being in the eleventh century. The eof the elevemh cen- 
tury and that of the. fifteenth are.at last.allewed to-be.one and the 
same, and to be called by the only name: by. which it ‘mew itself 
) either dn ‘the fifteenth ce or in the eleventh. And.if the 


tury and that of the nineteenth are allowed ‘to be alike 
lish. The change is made calmly and silently, asone of the things 
which cannot be spoken against. In Mr. -Morzis’s short Preiaee, 


students.of them are assumed to he Old-Eng In 
short,.as.far as Mr. Mozris .is..concerned—we hope. as; far .as the 
Early English Text Society aa.a beady is. concerned—our battle.is 
‘won. lish is allowed to be English. That the English of 
the-eleventh century is held to. need a modern version which 
|is mot held to be needful for the English of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century is simply .a matter of practical ieney. 

of the Holy Rood ; Symbols of’ the Passion and Crose-Poems. 
In the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited 

‘ichard Mortis Londen: Published fe the Marly: 


who was made to believe that an excessive use of ass’s 
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We now come to Wit. The deformities, defects, absurdities, 
comical contrasts ‘with which the world abounds are not ly 

s Own side. nus, & Certain Duke or W -OCCa- 
sion to “chaff” a dyer, by asking him.if he could dye his-white : 
horse blue, he answered that the operation might be easily per- 
formed if the horse could stand: boiling. Brodesick the Great, 
having heard of the boasted supernatural powers of a Silesian 
preacher, and ‘the seer before him, 
asked him if he eould exorcise spirits, whereupon the preacher 
informed him that he could eall them, but that they nevercame. 

Dr. Fischer is an excellent Shakspearian scholar, and in the:course 
of these very lectures ee Sir John Falstaif to 

his audience. However, the story of the Silesian pastor: shows 

that Hotspur has been strangely forgotten. 

To a truth pointedly conveyed byan apparent contradiction in 
terms Pr. Fischer applies the antique name “Oxymoron,” and 
gives, by i of example, the seeming paradox, “eloquent 
silence,” and Talleyrand’s famed assertion that language was ‘in- oe 
vented to conceal our thoughts. ‘Phe Oxymoron owes its exist- 
ence to the modification of certain notions under the ever varying : 
influences of woes | life. Thus eloquence in the abstract implies 
speech, but nevertheless instances arise of mute gesticulation which 
— as forcibly as words'to the feelings of the spectator. Again, 

ough the primary purpose of language is to convey thoughts, 
falsehood, which comprises the art of coneealing, is a very ancient 
and frequently recurring phenomenon. When the contrast brought 
to light is not apparent but real, wit rises above the Oxymoron, 
and speaking in antithesis becomes epigrammatic. As a case in 
point we have Alexander the Great’s well-known reply to Par- 
menio. “Tf I were Alexander,” said Parmenio, “I 
the proposals of Darius.” “ So would I,” replied Alexander, “if I 
were Parmenio.” 
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It is that AElfric, any AElfric, Bishop or Ealdorman, saint 
or traitor, is allowed to speak English and not some other tongue. 
The subject of all the pieces which Mr. Morris has here got 
together is the Holy Cross in one shape or another. The Inven- 
tion by St. Helen and the Exaltation by Heraclius, whatever may 
be the amount of historical truth or falsehood which is in them, 
are legends which are at least historical in form. That Heraclius 
brought back from his Persian victories something which was 
believed to be the true Cross is certain; the miraculous accom- 
paniments of the story must be judged of by the same rules as the 
miraculous accompaniments of any other story. In this case there 
is really no great difficulty. Ifa sudden fit of humility, like that 
which made Godfrey refuse the crown and title of a King in the 
Holy City, made Heraclius enter the same city in the garb of a 
penitent instead of in the pomp of a conqueror, to attribute such a 


change of pu to the bidding of a visible angel would be 
little more a poetical way of describing what really 
happened. Far less to our taste are the strange legends of the 


history of the Cross before it was made, wild tales about Adam 
and Seth and Moses, also about Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
who seems to have somehow got confounded with one of the 
Sibyls. Tales of this kind are not, like the others, history tricked 
out with legendary additions the origin of which it is easy to trace, 
but simply devout imaginings, in some cases perhaps metaphors 
mistaken for facts, which have grown into these strange narra- 
tives. The purely devotional pieces, like the “Dispute between 
Mary and the Cross,” are far better. The devout imagination 
there occupies a field which fairly belongs to it; no one could 
ever mistake such a dialogue as this for the narrative of an 
actual fact. 

The two oldest pieces are those which have least of the patty 
imaginativeelement. In the first piece in the collection “ pare halgan 
rode gemétnes,” and in that which stands fifth, “ peere halgan rode 
pang var we ep ol get the history of the Invention and 

e Exaltation in the shape in which they were believed at the 
time. This latter piece is attributed by Mr. Morris to Ailfric— 
which Ailfric is far too deep a question for us to stir even by a 
= The other piece, the “Gemétnes” or Invention, gives us 

e well-known story of the vision of Constantine, his supposed 
baptism, the finding of the Cross by his mother. Constantine is 
Constantinus se mere casere’’—why Mr. Morris should have re- 

mted this last word in his modern English version by the 
_modern High-Dutch form Kaiser is quite beyond us. He reigns 
at Rome—‘“‘on Réma byrig”—which, as applied to a local residence 
in the elder Rome, is not wholly happy. But every expression of 
this kind is valuable, as showing how completely the idea of Rome 
filled the minds of men. The description of Constantine in his 
earlier days, no Christian but a protector of Christians, and as 
et uncorrupted by the atmosphere of the East, is true enough. 
‘He wees eawfest on pedwum and arfest on deedum, cristenra 
manna fultumend, and nes peah pagyt gefullod.” But the 
preacher did not at all take in that the march in which Constan- 
tine was held to have seen the heavenly vision was a march in a 
civil war, least of all that Constantine, the local Emperor in Gaul 
and Britain, was marching to attack the prince who was in actual 
ion of Rome. In his eyes the enemy whom Constantine had 
to overcome by the might of, the Cross was not Maxentius but 
certain outlandish and heathenish people bent on the overthrow 
of the Cesar and people of Rome. “pa on pam sixtan geare pi 
eonstantinus rixode pa wes gesamnod micel elpeodig fole to 
re ea pe is gehaten danibia, and weron gearwe to 
tane ongean pone kasere and ongean pa romaniscan leode.” 
Afterwards we read how, by virtue of the Cross, “ constantinus 
se mere kasere pa si; fde and his fyrd pa hepenen ofsloh.” 
He then goes back to Rome to his own city, “to his agenre byri 
into rome.” He there listens to Christian preaching, is baptized, 
breaks idols in pieces, and completely establishes the Christian 
religion. Our old English preacher would have been a little 
amazed to learn that what Constantine really did when he reached 
Rome was to accept the office of a heathen Pontifex Maximus. 
Before this, however, he had summoned before him the elders 
and scribes of the Jews, and had asked of them the meaning of 
the sign which he had seen in the heavens, which they somewhat 
strangely explained to be the heavenly token on which the Son of 
the living God suffered. He then sends his mother to Jerusalem 
to seek for the Cross. She is throughout spoken of as Queen—“ Seo 
eadige cwen eléna,” “seo haligacwen,” “seo mera cwen”—and in 
another place we read of “pa feemnan elénan.” That 
“cwen” is here to be taken in the royal sense is plain from its 
being constantly used without any sort of epithet. She is addressed 
as “hlzefdige,” and Constantine himself is in one place spoken of 
as “se mera kining.” StrictPy speaking, of course, Helen was not 
Queen or Empress or anything of the kind. She was divorced 
from Constantius even before he was raised to the rank 
of Cesar. But legend commonly speaks of her as Empress, 
- and our ancient tongue had no more a feminine for “ casere” 
than it had for “ cyning” or “ eorl”; so that the description of 
Helen as Queen and Lady is perfectly natural. The form Emperice 
came in only with Matilda, the daughter of Henry I. Helen goes 
and the is by the help of > 
w somewhat strange chrono ay as the 
brother of and of would be 
unusually old, even according to the chronology of the sermon 
itself, which places the accession of Constantine only one hundred 
and thirty-three years after the Passion. He is converted and 
baptized, and becomes a Bishop, by the name of St. Quiriacus. To 
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him also the place of the nails of the Cross is revealed ; and jy 
obedience to a voice from heaven, Helen has the nails wrought oq 
her son’s bridle :— 

Da com stefn’ of heofenum and cwxd Nim pas neglas eléna and hep 
besmipian hét on pines sunu bridle constantinus pes caseres* penne geters 
he sige and sibbe on xghwylcum gefeohte. 

In the other piece, the “ Uplifting of the Holy Rood” “bare 
halgan rode wpobetobags ”), the Invention is of course 

ted, and we come at once to the carrying off of the Cregg 

Seanen (“sum arleas cynincg cosdrue gehaten”). We are told of 
his impiety, how he gave himself out for a god, an ie the Cros 
by his side, and pretended to work miracles. this robably 
grew out of the descriptions of the splendour of the Court of 
Chosroes, given by both Roman and Eastern writers, The 
details of the great campaign of Heraclius are given in a some. 
what mythical form, and we get the story of the restoration of the 
Cross of Jerusalem with the received pe gone accompaniments, 
The sermon then ends with the story of Longinus, in which the 
centurion who acknowledged Christ at his crucifixion is strangely 
confounded with the soldier who pierced his side. 

Swa swa se hundredes ealdor, be hine hetelice stang on his halgan sidan 
and sigSan hine beah to- se hundredes ealdor hatte longinus. 


Longinus is baptized, and lives as Christ’s thane (“swa swa cristes 
degen”), preaches, works miracles, and was the last put to death by 
a heathen judge named Octavius. 

We wish that the different pieces in the volume had been 
arranged in a more intelligible kind of way. Mr. Morris himself 
speaks of “ the strange arrangement of some of them,” which it 
seems is owing to his having come across some of them after the 
book had already begun to be printed. The second piece, “ Hou 
pe Holy Cros was y-founde,” contains both stories, the Invention 
and the Exaltation, together with what we do not find in the 
earlier pieces, the earlier story of the Cross from the time of Adam 
onwards. This alone, without any mention of Helen and Heraclins, 
forms the subject of the third piece, ‘‘De morte primi parentis 
Ade et de incepcione crucis Christi” ; the fourth, “ De invencione 
sancte crucis,” contains only what is implied in its name, and tells 
the story much in the same way as the older sermon; but we 
learn something as to the nationality of the heathen men who 
fought against Constantine :— 

be grekis and be folk of barbary 
Gederd ful grete cumpany, 

For to gif batail ogaynes rome, 
And so by strenkit it to ouercum. 

There is not much else in this version which needs notice, except 

a curious reference to the reign of Hadrian :— 
In Rome ane Emperoure was pan 
at named was sir adrian, 
Sristen law wald he none ken, 
Bot euer distryed al cristenmen, 


In the sixth piece, “How pe hali cros was fundin be Seint 
Elaine,” we find a great deal of other matter. The story is 
brought in which forms the groundwork of Shakspeare’s 
Merchant of Venice. A good goldsmith owes a Jew a sum of 
money, which if he fails to pay, the Jew is to have an equal weight 
of his flesh. Exactly the same difficulty is started as in Shak- 
speare’s story; the Jew loses his cause, and his goods are adjudged 
to be forfeited to the Queen, as Helen is called throughout. The 
Jew offers, if he may be released from this penalty, to show the 
Queen where the Cross is for which she is seeking; she accepts 
the terms, with the addition that he is to lose his eyes if he does 
not find it. The Rood when found was at the bidding of an Angel 
divided into four parts ; the first was sent to Rome, the second to 
Alexandria, the third was left at Jerusalem, and of the fourth we 
read :— 

pe firp led hir wip eline 

vn-to hir sone king costantine ; 

to mete hir jode mani baroun, 

wib grete and faire processioun ; 

wib-in pe kirke of saint sophie 

per haue pai sette hit richelie. 
We do not quite see why this becomes in the marginal analysis 
“She took a portion of it to Rome, and placed it in the ‘Kirke of 
St. Sophie’” We should be the last to deny the right of Con- 
stantinople to be the New Rome, but it is hardly Rome without 
the qualifying adjective, and our poet uses quite another form. 
After speaking of the nails 

wrojt ful fine 


In bridel of king costantine, 


he goes on to tell how Constantine on his deathbed had them 
taken out of the bridle, and put by the side of the Cross, and 


at costantine noble and in fraunce 
god has made mani mustraunce. 

The seventh piece is a metrical version of the of Hera- 
clius and hasan The other pieces, except some poser fo from 
Caxton’s Golden Legend, are mainly devotional, including the very 
beautiful “ Disputacio inter Mariam et Crucem, secundum Apoct 
fum,” and the very curious piece of the symbols of the Passion 
with the illustrations. These last are quite worth reading 
their own sake, and not only as illustrations of 
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GLEDSTONE’S LIFE OF WHITEFIELD.* 


EORGE WHITEFIELD, once the humble friend, and 
through life the colleague rather’ than the rival, of John 
Wesley in his evangelical work, was by natural constitution a 
more affectionate and loveable man than he. He has had the 
happiness to meet in Mr. Gledstone with a biographer, if not of 
paired theological opinions, yet certainly of a sympathizing 
wealth of a heart [he says in his preface] is for the enriching of 
_ . I have striven to put the man, rather than his creed, upon the 
5 of this book, or rather to put the man first, and his creed second. I 
page endeavoured to find out, and lay bare, the real fountain of his never- 
failing and exultant joy; of his fiery but gentle zeal; of his universal 
charity’. .. Whitefield’s love to God and love to man—one love—constitute 
the explanation of his personal character and of his life’s labours. 
An introduction like this promises us a volume full of interest 
and instruction, nor does the sequel disappoint our expectations. 
George Whitefield (1714—1 72) was of lowly birth, the 
youngest of the seven children of the host of the “Bell,” scarcely 
then, as it is now, one of the chief hotels of Gloucester. He 
was left early to the care of his widowed mother, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, to take his chance among the company that 
frequented the inn, and to scramble for a little learning at his 
parish mar-school of St. Mary de Crypt. At fifteen he was 
rid of his easy school discipline, and the loose education he got 
with it, to become waiter or drawer at the “ Bell”; but though 
addicted to rough boyish tricks, and guilty (by his own after con- 
fession) of petty thefts from his poor mother’s slender purse, even 
then there might be seen in him the scintillations of a higher 
nature, and he yearned for better and holier things. “ The sight 
of the boys going to school often cut him to the heart”; he studied 
his Bible and books, sitting up at night to do so; he longed 
to go to Oxford and to become a clergyman. Those in whom such 
tions are deeply ogee usually find means to indulge 
them, and when one of his schoolfellows, a servitor at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, had. casually told them that one penny 
paid his last quarter's bills, Mrs. Whitefield eagerly caught 
at the news, and cried out, “This will do for my son; 
will you go to Oxford, George?” He replied, “ With all my 
heart”; and thus his lot was cast for life. After a short in- 
terval of study with his old master, he went up in 1732 to 
Pembroke, which College had just been prematurely left by Samuel 
Johnson, who, though as poor as himself, was not prepared to 
endure the mortifications then imposed on students who had to 
live by their wits and by the servile offices they performed for 
“the gentlemen.” Hither his habits of devotion and pious read- 
ing followed him from Gloucester, and soon brought him to the 
acquaintance of the two Wesleys, then the leaders of the little 
Methodist band; John, the elder brother, being a Fellow of Lin- 
coln, eleven years Whitefield’s senior; Charles about five years 
younger than John. The wide difference in age and station 
tween them was no bar to an intimacy cemented by kindred 
sympathies on the most important of all subjects, while the 
uine humility of the servitor’s disposition precluded the possi- 
ty of undue familiarity with those whom he looked up to and 
venerated almost as his spiritual fathers. With them also he 
had to suffer reproach and shame; and he confesses that once 
he covld have well dispensed with Charles Wesley’s company 
when walking through the streets of Oxford. But this base 
cowardice was soon overcome, once and for ever; he came 
to feel “the honour of being despised”; and not even the 
Master of Pembroke’s prohibition and threats could deter him 
from visiting the poor, from preaching in the gaol, and from 
making open profession of the faith that was in him. 

_This mode of life, commenced at Oxford and continued during 
his vacations at Gloucester, came to the ears of Dr. Benson, the 
Bishop of his native city, who, sending for Whitefield at the close 
of the daily service they had both attended at the Cathedral, 
cheered the youth with words of gracious encouragement, and 
offered to ordain him deacon before he had taken his degree, at 
the early age of twenty-one; a practice not uncommon in the 
preceding century (as may appear from the cases of Bishops Bull 
and Jeremy Taylor), but already passing into disuse. ‘I'he good 
Bishop's proposal was thankfully accepted, and as the novice was 
selected to read the Gospel in the Ordination Service, “ his manly 
Voice, distinct and clear in every note, sweeping round” the vast 

; , gave proof of that wondrous elocutional power which in 
him, as in some preachers noted in our own day, is at least one 
great element of success. In the pulpit of his own parish, the very 
next Sunday, the boy-deacon shot up at once into tame. His holy 
boldness abashed those who came to censure, and for once the prophet 

honour in his own country. A complaint, indeed, was soon 
made to the Bishop that he had driven fifteen people mad by his 
urse ; but his lordship only replied that he hoped their madness 

Would not be forgotten before the next Sunday (p. 36). It has 

said, with as much semblance of truth as such dicta usually 
) that he preached what was in fact and in substance the 
same sermon — thousand times over—that is, about ten 
times a week for the remaining thirty-four years of his life. 

Certain it is that he must have owed his power, and a reputation 
{ eloquence which far surpassed that attained by either of the 

esleys, to his persistent proclamation of one or two grand 
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principles, of which the boundless love of God towards man was 
the foremost and the chief. The only two volumes of sermons which 
he ever published, as Mr. Gledstone is at no pains to conceal, “ no 
one now cares to read” (p. 67); poor in thought and unpolished 
in language, “their very feebleness becomes their wonder.” 
The secret of their marvellous success in delivery was determined 
be Dr. Johnson in his summary way, for he hated the companion 
of sectaries more than he was proud cf his fellow-collegian. 
“ Whitefield,” he declares, “ never drew as much attention as a 
mountebank does; he did not draw attention by > | better than 
others, but doing what was strange. Were Astley [of the Circus] 
to preach a sermon standing upon his head on a horse’s b he 
would collect a multitude to hear him ; but no wise man would say 
he had made a better sermon for that.” It were mere prejudice, 
however, to think that the matter can be settled thus. First of all, 
no doubt, physical endowments told powerfully in Whitefield’s 
favour. He had full possession of “ the iron voice and brazen heart” 
which the old poet coveted in vain. A woman living but the 
other day used to testify that she had heard his brave voice over 
Kingswood Down proclaiming “O earth, earth, earth, hear the 
word of the Lord,” when she knew him to be a mile and a half 
distant. Then, again, to a tall and graceful presence, which had 
not yet degenerated into the ungainly stoutness of his middle age, 
were added the natural aptitude and practised skill of a consum- 
mate actor. When a boy he had performed with somes in the 
holiday plays got up at St. Mary de Orypt’s school. He thus 
learnt early the valuable secret of his excellence in this fascinating 
art, and so cultivated it with the honest of consecrat- 
ing that and all his other gifts to the ti est and noblest 
ends. In the heyday of his —— ick and Foote 
used to steal down to the Dalaedis Moorfields to pick 
up hints for their own professional use foe} the latter had much 
occasion to take home with him something more excellent still. 
The finished orator and; leader of fashion, Lord Chesterfield, is 
said to have so far forgotten himself when listening to Whitefield’s 
description of a blind beggar, deserted by his dog, stumbling at 
the brink of a precipice, approaching ever nearer and nearer the 
fatal ledge, that the prince of coxcombs, betrayed for a moment 
into human emotion, bounded forth from his seat as if to save 
the wretch, exclaiming, “Good God! he is gone!” These and 
the like commonplaces made up the staple of Whitefield’s 
sermons, One especially, wherein the recording archangel 
Gabriel bore the chief part, was rendered with such exquisite taste 
and pathos, that those who well knew what was coming, and had 
heard it a hundred times before, were wont to declare that it 
burst upon them with the ever-fresh her of novelty. Add 
to all this, which in itself would. have been nothing better than 
mere trick and grimace, that not one sinner in the vast companies 
which flocked around him hugged his darling vice with more 
passionate longing than that which possessed this single-minded 
evangelist, that perchance he might be turned from the error of 


way. 

We have dwelt so long upon Whitefield’s unrivalled excellence 
as a preacher because in truth he was nothing more. He was 
meanly furnished even with professional learning, he had no depth 
of thought (“ his incessant preaching gave him no < apne 
for thinking,” P 206), and, save in the pulpit, where he seemed 
almost inspired, he had no force or facility of expression. He had 
no wide plans except to benefit as many souls as he might, no ability 
to construct the framework of a permanent Society like Wesley's 
(“I should but weave a Penelope’s web” is his own admission), 
no sort of claim to be a king of men, or indeed anything else 
but each man’s servant in the Gospel. In the very last letter 
he wrote he subscribed himself, without a shadow of affected 
humility, “less than the least of all.” Thus the history of his life 
mainly consists in the roll of his preaching stations in England 
and America, in which country he spent much of his time, and 
where his bones were laid in 1770, when he was only fifty-six 
years old. The work of construction in that b of the 
Methodist body which holds, or —— to hold, the doctrines 
associated with the name of Calvin, fell into stronger and less 
loving hands. The name of Selina Shirley, afterwards Countess 
of Huntingdon, is cherished among Welsh Nonconformists 
to this day. She is their Deborah, a mother in Israel. 
Her indulgent husband, who honoured her zeal though he could 
hardly be said to approve of it, left her a rich widow, with full 
control over a great fortune ; and her energetic and somewhat im- 
perious character enabled her to make a full use of the influence 
which wealth always bestows. Whitefield became one of her four 
chaplains, and his bearing to “the elect lady,” as he was pleased 
to call her, is very little to Mr. Gledstone’s liking. “ View it 
from any standpoint,” he says, “still his manner towards the 
Countess does not look manly and dignified. That he never 
resigned his cms and that he never bore any of that 
arbitrariness which some ministers revolted against, some endured, 
and others treated with good-tempered indi y is certain ; 
but he did use a strain of address to his new friend which is 
most painful to read.” It should be remembered, however, 
that the whole course of life was more formal, and ou 
deference to high rank much greater, a century ago than now: 
and if, in addressing his patroness and benefactress, Whitefield 
would seem a little too servile for our modern the harm 
was not so long as ia, did — 3 on 
religious subjects, we are told, “ wi e rich, as wi @ poor, 
his itunses was very plain indeed.” Towards the Church 
of . of which one of them was an ordained priest, 
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the other at least outwardly a devout member, the disposition 
evinced by Whitefield and Lady Huntingdon was much the same. 
It certainly was not hostile, for they were perpetually insisting on 
the doctrinal teaching of some of the Thirty-nine Articles, with a 
zealous affection which most of us would judge a little misplaced ; 


et they a the Church’s order and discipline without the 
Jmallest seruple or misgiving, Arrangements for the building of 
hing-houses and the stationing of ministers, which cost 
Wesle see a qualm of conscience and many a s struggle 
with his old habits and convictions, the leaders of Calvinistic 
Methodism took at once, as a matter of course, without so much 
as reflecting whether their acts were right or wrong, regular or 
uncanoni Henee, though Whitefiel —_ up to the last his 
status as a clergyman, the separation of the Countess’s people was 
strongly marked from the first. The ministers trained in her 
college at Treveeca were true forerunners of their successors in 
Wales and elsewhere in later times, as regards their bitter hatred 
of the Church, and their envy of her temporal privileges. Not 
one of them has ever displayed that tenderness of feeling towards 
her which was so characteristic of Adam Clarke and some of the 
best of Wesley’s original followers; or exhibited any particle of 
that wise eration which often leads Wesleyan laymen and 
preachers to regard with complacency their children’s preference 
of the services and communion of the Establishment. 

In one particular, very honourable to them both, the two con- 
temporary evangelists bore a brotherly likeness. Endowed with 
some of the virtues of the primitive apostles, they cheerfully sub- 
mitted to lic poverty. After his luckless marriage, by which 
he lost his fellowship, John Wesley subsisted on thirty pounds a 

ear, drawn from the funds of the Society. Whitefield also had 
his uncomfortable experience of matrimony—“a brace of ferrets,” 
the two wives are called by one who knew them both—but, so far 
as we can trace, his fixed. income was absolutely nothing. The 
fifty pounds a year which he might have drawn from his chap- 


laincy in the colony of Georgia he refused to accept; and when, at 


the age of twenty-six, he addresses to a young lady “as strange | 


and loveless a love-letter as ever came from the hand of the most 
witless. boor” (p. 207), he has nothing to offer for her maintenance 
save the food of the ravens that call upon the Lord. The only 
| ae enterprise involving pecuniary outlay into which he threw 
is whole heart was the Orphanage at Savannah, for the: nurture 
and edueation of the children of Hnglish settlers who had died in 
that unhealthy region. This he kept up on nearly the same prin- 
ciple which Mr. Muller in his early struggles had faith to act upon 
with regard to his famous Orphan Asylum at Bristol—when he 
wanted funds he prayed for them, and they never utterly failed 
him. Sometimes indeed Whitefield and his family of a hundred 
children were brought into great straits; at one period he owed 
several hundreds of pounds, and was in daily fear of arrest for 
debt. One of the many plans whereby he provided for his house- 
hold sounds strangely to modern ears—he cultivated the surround- 
ing estate by means of slave labour, and became a slave-owner for 
charitable oe After every allowance is made for the mighty 
change of public sentiment in this respect, we must confess that 
herein John Wesley appears to infinite advantage, for he held 
negro slavery in utter abhorrence all his life long, and his very last 
letter, penned to stir up Wilberforce, then beginning the great 
enterprise of his life, was couched in the Dllowieg burning 
words :—“Go on, in the name of God and in the power of His 
might, till even American slavery, the vilest that ever saw the 
sun, shall vanish before it” (Tyerman’s Wesley, vol. iii. p. 650). 
Our view of the subject of Mr. Gledstone’s memoir ate be 
very incomplete if we passed over in silence the candour and noble 


simplicity of his charaeter. “ It is painful to learn that in his old 


ego (f) his confidence in mankind was much shaken ” (p. 503). 
e find consolation in remembering that just the opposite effect 
was produced on Lord Melbourne by riper and more thorough ex- 
ag we He is said to have rejoiced that he had been Premier, 


or in that great post he had found men much more disinterested 
than he hadexpected. The discr , however, between White- 
field’s judgment and that of the shrewd statesman is probably more 
apparent real. They had by looking at their fellows 
with very different eyes; the one hoping to turn all to good, the 
ing sel rule of life. Of Whitefield’s 
simplicity we have to one charming proof in his 
baer or to the indy of his choice. By way of further- 
ing his 


suit, it was ied one to her nts, 
wherein he is very pttrerrimerey warty heaven that, ‘if I 
know anything of my own heart, I am free from that foolish passion 
which the world calls love.” tuileless; gentle, unconscious of 
any feelmg he was ashamed to own, = man wore his heart 
upon his sleeve, and the daws at it, as their nature 
is. His honest frankness never left him. The moment he 
found himself in the wrong he rejoiced to abase himself in 

ing reparation. In one of his wretched di with 
Wesley about the Divine decrees, he had 
blame his adversary’s silly or superstitious custom of decidi 
doubtful praetical questions i 

ys ‘or Again, when Bishop Lavington 

had quoted hismeost unbecoming language, “I could no more walk 
on foot: as usual, but) was: constrained to in a coach, to avoid 
the hosennas of the multitude,” adding careful reservation, 
“Very profane, unlessit be a false print for huzzas,” Whitefield’s 
rejoinder is very touching:—*“I could wish it had been a false 
print, but: the word was my own; and though not intended to 


Mr. Gledstone’s skill and diligence have given us a bio 

of this extraordinary man which it is a positive pleaguyy 
to read. What his theological bias may be we do not care 

inquire, only that he gives us plainly to understand that he 
admires Whitefield in spite of his Calvinism rather than in eon. 
sequence of it. At any rate, he has favoured the world with a 
clear, spirited, and judicious life of one whose memory will eyer 
be honoured by those who trace back to him and to men like. 
minded with him the first germs of that spiritual revival ip 
England which, with all its drawbacks, has proved the source of 
happiness to thousands, and has powerfully aifected for good our 
national life and character. : 


Sik DAVID LYNDSAY.* 


NE is at first a little puzzled to make out how Sir David 
Lyndsay’s works should have become so popular with his 
countrymen. For more than two centuries after his death 
were to be found, it is said, in almost every Scottish househ 
and there is a well-known Scots proverb which tells us that alj 
wit and wisdom are to be found between the two boards of the 
volume which contains what he had written. Even yet we occa- 
sionally meet with a strong-minded, thorough-going Scotsman 
whose training has not been exactly of the conventional type, to 
whom his poetry is perfectly familiar. The late Hugh Miller, for 
example, was able to repeat large portions of it; and Mr. K 
the architect of the Scott monument at Edinburgh (a man of true 
| genius, but who died too soon for his fume), is reported to have 


had it all at his finger’s ends. And yet, to our merely modern 
| ideas, most of what Lyndsay has written seems in form crude and 
| awkward, in thought rather commonplace. Certainly it contains 
| little or nothing that touches our finer sensibilities or penetrates 
| our hearts. His versification is rough and uncouth ; his attempts 
| at pathos, as in the “ Lament for the Death of Queen Magdalen,” 
| are, with the exception perhaps of a single passage, simply ludi- 
| crous ; and his humour is destitute at once of breadth and subtlety, 
being merely grotesque, and generally both coarse and indelicate, 
Warton, indeed, professes to discover in some of his allusions to 
natural scenery talents for “ high description and rich imagery,” but 
if this is meant to imply anything beyond a very ordinary power of 
enjoying the beauties of nature, we think the justice of the praise 
may fairly be questioned. Neither do we find in Lyndsay the 
attraction of exciting or romantic narrative. ‘ Stories to read are 
delitable,” says his predecessor Barbour, and the charm of these 
might have made up for the want of smooth versification or high 
poetical power. But with a single exception (the “ Historie of 
Squire Meldrum ”) Lyndsay’s poems are not of the narrative kind 
at all, but simply what most readers of the present day would 
stigmatize as “ dry and didactic.” 
With all these defects in his writings, however, it does not require 
_ very much penetration to get at the secret of Lyndsay’s popularity. 
| We may pass over the fact that he was the first Scottish author 
who addressed himself expressly to the common people :-— 
To colliers, carters and to cooks, 
To Jock and Tam my rhyme shall be directit. 


It is more to the purpose to say that he was the first who uttered 
the true note of the modern civilization of Scotland, who spoke 
the thoughts which were struggling for utterance in the minds of 
the people at the time when he wrote. Lyndsay flourished at a 
most critical period of Scottish history. Hitherto the people had 
been ignorant, fierce, and warlike ; the country had been torn by 
civil broils, it had been engaged in perpetual wars with England; 

_ the prevailing national sentiment had been hatred of the Southron 

| and a love of chivalric adventure. But now new ideas and ways 

| of thinking were getting abroad. Wealth was increasing, some- 

| thing even of luxury had begun to show itself; and the intelligence 

of the lower classes had been awakened, chiefly by the reading of 
the New Testament, copies of which in English had been smug, 

in considerable numbers into the country; and with them 

| come also the teaching of certain new doctrines in religion 

| morals which took powerful hold on the minds of the people 

| Then again the terrible defeat at Flodden had given a tone of 

| seriousness and dark foreboding to the thoughts of wise men, who 
at length began to ask themselves whether peace, domestic quiet, 
and regular industry were not better than war and rapine. It 
was ideas of this kind which were caught up by Lyndsay. The 
miserable state of his country, the still greater evils which seemed 
to threaten it, and the utter indifference of the men in power to 
its welfare, deeply impressed his honest, just, and patriotic soul. 

As acourtier he had the most thorough opportunities of observing 

the widespread corruption which existed among all the govern- 

ing classes—king, ee and churchmen—and with the utmost 

Selanne he exposed the vices of all of them to — ep 

and abhorrence. His works were thus like the kindling of anew 

life in the minds of hiscountrymen. They brought vividly before 
them at once the evils which were crushing them to destruct 
and the means of escape from these evils; and there is a kind 


* The Poetical Works of Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount. A New 


Edition, carefully revised. Edinburgh: William Paterson. 1871 


convey a profane idea, was very wrong and unguarded, and I desir 
i may be buried in oblivion, unless you, or some other kind person, 
are pleased to remind me of it, in order to lay me low before Goq 
| and man.” 
| 
} | 
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aness and directness in his way of putting things which must 
_ been singularly congenial to that humour of hard common- 
genseness so characteristic of men born north of the Tweed. 
“What,” he asks again and again, “is the use of a bishop if he 
oes not preach?” “How can a man both ignorant and vicious 
be fit to hold a cure of souls?” “Is it to be tolerated that church- 
men should acquire riches and splendour by the ng egy oppres- 
sion of the poor?” “For what do princes exist but for the good 
of the people?” “Are not indolence and sensuality, pride 
and selfishness, plainly inconsistent with the right discharge both 
of the kingly and priestly office?” These are the sort of 
ions he puts, and he laughs at the idea of their being 
answered in any way but one. True also to the ingenium per er= 
vidum of his race, there is often an agony of intensity in his in- 
dignation against vice and corruption which almost reminds us of 
the terrible denunciations of the Hebrew Prophets of the Old 
Testament against the misrulers of their country. But with all 
this, what we t added most to the influence of Lyndsay’s 
writings was that he nowhere shows himself a man of narrow 
judices or exclusive notions. Though religious, he is not a one- 
idead religionist insisting always upon his own special crotchets 
or doctrines. You hardly think of him as a professional reformer 
atall, Heis rather a man of the world looking at things from 
many and various points of view, judging ever with an impartial 
judgment, but, beg himself a man of honour, of truth, of justice, 
goodness, always filled with an honest hatred and contempt of 
what is d to these. Hence you do not find him invariably 
stern or solemn, but ever ready, when the occasion ealls, to change 
hisserious mood and to pour forth his wild ribaldry and grotesque 
humour. He never, in chort, loses sight of the suiherets aspect of 
his‘subject, and is evidently quite as much at home in this as in 
the more solemn view of things. His contemporary Knox pro- 
bably gained over intenser partisans to the Reformation among 
one-idead men like himself. But Lyndsay enlisted the sympathies 
even of those who were not inclined to be partisans at all, but simply 
onlookers of the contention, standing upon the ground of cool 
reason and common sense. 

Such, then, we believe to be the general explanation of the 
strong hold which Lyndsay’s works took upon the minds of his 
countrymen. And if his original popularity was retained for a 
longer period than might have been expected, this, we suppose, is 
to be accounted for by something of an obstinate clinging to old 
ways of thinking not uncommon among Scotsmen. Notwithstand- 
ing the display of Radicalism at the late election, the Scots are 
essentially conservative in their nature, and perhaps they con- 
tinued to love and venerate Sir David Lyndsay all the more and 
longer than they might otherwise have done, just because their 
“auld enemies of England” so often adopted an unwisely 
aggressive policy towards that ecclesiastical system which he and 
others had so vigorously established. And we may add that the 
mere fact of this long-continued popularity imparts a peculiar in- 
terest and importance to Lyndsay’s writings, inasmuch as they are 
thus attested to us as affording an accurate exhibition of the pre- 
valent character of popular thought and feeling in Scotland during 
agreat part of three centuries. 

nquestionably the most remarkable of Lyndsay’s works is his 
Satire of the Three Estates, a dramatic entertainment in which 
King and Court, nobility and clergy, come under his severest 
lash, It is singular to learn, not only that this open attack 
upon fhe whole conduct of the Government of the time was per- 
formed before great crowds of people im several of the principal 
towns of the kingdom, but that at least on one occasion the King 
= V.) was himself present. The time occupied by its per- 
ce is said to have been from nine in the morning till six in 
the evening, and it seems to have been listened to with unwearied 
attention throughout. It would be easy of course for modern 
criticism to poimt out a thousand faults in the piece. We may 
smile at the allegorical personages who play so | a part in it, 
and at the awkward way in which the plot is worked out. But 
with all its defects as a work of art—which however must have 
been quite a to the author's contemporaries, as the 
machinery of the drama is simply that of the ordinary miracle 
plays of his time—we can hardly conceive anything more striking 
vivid than the manner in which the corruption of the Govern- 
ment and the evils which affected the country are set before the 
Very ‘eyes, as it were, of the spectators. Of the effect which the 
Tepresentation of Lyndsay’s play produced, a curious and interesting 
‘count by Sir Thomas enden, one of the King’s Council, is 
still preserved :— 

After the interlude was finished [he says], the King of Scots did call 
Upon the Bishop of Glasgow, being Chancellor, and divers other bishops, 

ng them to reform their fashions and mamers of living ; saying that 
tnless they did so he would send ten of the proudest of them unto his uncle 
of and as those were ordered so he would order all the rest that 
Would not amend. 
James in fact was, for the time at least, evidently seriously : 
and ashamed at the abuses which had been so ably ex vend a 
according to Bellenden, was “fully minded to expel all spiritual 
men from having any authority of office either in household or 
dsewhere within the realm.” "The success of Lyndsay’s drama, 
therefore, was complete; and the courage, honesty, and wisdom 
Which he displayed in its composition not merely brought him the 
meed of present applause and future fame, but contributed 
Most materially, there can be no doubt, to accomplish the serious 
= which he had in view for his country’s good. 

} ’s only other extensive work, the Donarchie, his 


.ing a coarse one. In vol. 2, p. 19, 


main object is to show, by a deduction from the:whole experience 
of history, that pride, luxury, indolence, and vice have invariably 


brought condign destruction upon potentates and kingdoms, and to 


warn his country that the same fate must overtake it also if the 
which overspread it were not speedily removed or cor- 
rected. Its contents amply establish Lyndsay’sc. teras a man 
of generous, patriotic impulses and remarkable good sense, but 
they also prove him to have been.a person of extensive reading 
and of strong reflective powers. The complaint which has been 
sometimes made of its tediousness does not seem to us well 


founded. On the contrary, the subject appears to be treated with 


as much compression and point as the nature of the discussion ad- 
mitted. But, as might be expected in a book written when its 
author’s heyday of life was somewhile overpast, it wants the 
springy abandon and dashing vigour of some of hia earlier works, 
and in spite—perhaps in consequence—of its greater elaboration, 
it is much less vivid and effective than the Satyre. 

We have not space to notice in detail all the remaining works 
of ‘Lyndsay. Most of them were written for the same object as 
the Monarchie and the Satyre—that of exposing the wicked- 
ness and errors of those who, as he povaest were busily working 
out the ruin of his country. One remarkable exception, however, 
to this must be just mentioned. We mean the “Historie of 
Squire Meldrum,” in which the extraordinary exploits both in 
love and war of a military hero of the times are recorded with a 
naiveté and simple eae power of which even Chaucer himself 
need scarcely have been ashamed. It would be difficult to light on 
@ more curious or interesting picture of the life and manners of 
Lyndsay’s age than that which is here presented to us. 

Our remarks have already run out to too greata length. But 
we must say a word before concluding on the edition of Lyndsay 
now before us. We regret that we cannot speak of it with un- 
qualified praise. Whether Mr. Laing is reserving his strength 
for the larger edition which he is bringing ouf we do not 
know. But this is hardly a sufficient excuse for the defects of the 
rage In the first place, though we entirely sympathize with 

r. Laing’s motive, we must protest against the course which 
he has followed of leaving out large passages on the ground 
of a certain coarseness of expression. If Lyndsay were read, 
like Shakspeare or Burns, for anything directly valuable in 
his thought or beautiful in his poetry, there might be reason in 
separating these from accompanying indecency; but as no one 
now studies Lyndsay for any other Sg 08 than the purely secondary 
one of obtaining an insight into the character and manners of ‘the 
past, to remove his coarseness (which was one great, however 
disagreeable, feature in that past) is to render nugatory the very 
object for which we look into him at all. 

n another respect the book seems to us rather defective ; 
Lyndsay is often very obscure both in his expressions and his re- 
ferences, and the work of exposition and i tion is very in- 
adequately done. As an ee of this we shall merely mention 
the well-known lines in the “ Complaint ” :— 

The first syllabis that thou did mute 
Ware pa-da-lyn, &c. 
This was surely worthy of a note, It exercised the ingenuity, 
among others, of Sir Walter Scott; but Mr, Laing contents him~- 
self with simply asserting in his prefatory Memoir of Lyndsay that 
a means papa. We do not think it does; and ifthe will look into 
ord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays (vol. i..p. 213), he will find 
a much more satisfactory clearing up of the difficulty. 

Lastly, even in regard to the text, in which we confident] 
trusted to find Mr. Laing especially strong, we have met wit 
some things which induce consi misgivings. We do not 
profess to have gone very minutely into this point, nor shall we 
even assert that in every reading at which we have stumbled Mr. 
Laing is unquestionably wrong. But we shall mention a few of 
those we have noticed which seem to us, to say the least, doubtful, 
and which, while unexplained and undefended, appear to throw 
some discredit on an edition in which they occur. vol. i. p. 395 
stanza beginning “ Into the Hieland,” &c., Mr. Laing’s version 
differs from that of Chalmers in no less than nine places; and sin- 
gularly enough the readings which he adopts are specially de- 
nounced by Chalmers as those of the latest and least authoritative 
of the earlier editions of Lyndsay, and as instances of the utterly 
careless manner in which his works had been printed. At p. 40, 
1. 4, the word ér/rnit is substituted for changeit. It.is quite ible 
that in both of these cases Mr. Laing may be right and Chalmers 
wrong, but it would have been well to inform us both that such 
variations existed and why the changes we have mentioned had been 


made. At p. 160, 1. 13, Mr, Laing, following Hailes and Sibbald, | 


rints “Ane Cathedrall Coffe,” which is simple nonsense. 
The word ought to have been “Gatherall,” as he might have 
discovered had he taken the trouble to examine the Bannatyne 
MS. Gatherall means a grasping, miserly person, and the reading 
is that given by Mr. J. A, H. Murray in his excellent edition of 
the minor poems of Lyndsay py for the Early Fagish Text 
Society. As itis the result of a careful inspection of the MS., 
and in perfect aceordance with the context, we cannot;doubt that 
are omitted at the en i tp, 235, i 
should be “ halflingis.” should be “ and.” 
At p. 109, 1. 2, the text is falsified by the introduction of an un- 
meaning word for the benevolent, p we-sup’ of conceal- 
pruny ” have 
no doubt, is a mistake for “ pungeand” (pungent),. P.'59,1..17, 
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“ in” should be “it.” P. 66, 1. 14, “ He” is printed for “Be.” 
P. 69, 1. 1, “ Fyve,” though the reading of all the earliest editions, 
ought unquestionably, as shown by Chalmers, and given in the 
edition of 1597, to be “Ane.” P. 23 , 1.9, “ Soverane lords” 
should be “ ” P. 265, last line, Nana’? should, we suspect, 
be “ leud,” as in Chalmers.” : 


TYRRELL’S BACCHZ OF EURIPIDES.* 


N_ many the Bacche is the most remarkable play of 
Euripides. Its subject—the cult and ritual of the god from 
whose worship T y say curiously sui generis. In it 
alone we see a greater god than the Heracles of the Alcestis brought 
upon the stage, and worshipped after a fashion which one might 
most fancy Druidic. Its treatment, too, has afforded Euripides, 
at the close of his career, an opportunity for a complete palinode ; 
if indeed it is a true bill that he ever seriously sided with unbelief, 
or in less ripe years cast ridicule or doubt on ancestral worships 
and traditions, ides these characteristics of the Bacche, we 
nowhere else in the Attic drama meet with so many “clear traces 
of a feeling for natural beauty” and scenery, and scarcely any- 
where with such well sustained and exciting narratives as those 
in which the Messenger relates (vv. 677-774) to Pentheus the 
doings of the Menads; or, later to the Chorus, the terrible 
end of that erted monarch, the tradition of antiquity 
is to be believed, the play was first written and exhibited in 
Macedonia, a great centre of Bacchic worship; so that in its 
igin and birthplace, as well as in other points, this drama is 
exceptional. Itis less Attic in tone, more conservative in sen- 
timent, more unhackeyed in subject, and, further—a point yet un- 
noticed—more retrogressive towards the A®schylean pattern in 
the matter of “ refrains” to the choruses, than any other drama of 
Euripides, And on these accounts it is jally deserving not 
onl Sone 2a translation, such as in the main Dean 
i has left for English readers, but also of a thorough criti- 
cal edition of the text, with well-considered helps towards its 
explanation and interpretation. The volume which Mr. R. Y. 
Tyrrell has recently put forth to meet this need is creditable as to 
performance, and still more rich in promise. His task has been a 
‘More serious and difficult one than that involved in his former 
co-partnership in the Hesperi , which our readers 
may remember as a volume of somewhat unequal translations into 
Greek and Latin by three young students of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It has been forced upon his consideration by his having 
to lecture and examine on the subject of the Bacche to the 
Junior freshmen of his University, and so being led to see the 
want of an edition more critically and —— repared than is 
consistent with the gigantic task of an editor o the ete Scenic. 
The result of his labours is an excellent and suggestive introduc- 
tion to the play, and a text and notes bps | germans the merits of 
industry and concentrated thought, as well as, not seldom, of 
sound judgment and critical acumen. 


Mr. Tyrrell’s introduction, unlike that of many a commentator, 
is both readable and pertinent, and succeeds in presenting to the 
student in a aang many of the distinguiching characteris- 
tics of the play. For instance, he substantiates his position that 
the choral odes of this play are a return to the fashion of 
A&schylus, not only in the refrains observable in two of them, but 
in their inter-connexion in such wise that they form a whole, 
which is an elaborate picture of the Bacchic cult, by enumerating 
the parts that make itup. “The Parodos (vv. 64-103) de- 
scribes the outward form and ritual of the Bacchic worship; the 
first stasimon (370-431) describes its sacred Jove the second 
(519-675) refers to the birth of the god; the third (862-911) 
breaks out into tumultuous enthusiasm and anticipations of tri- 
umph; and the fourth (977-1024) urges on the ‘hounds of 
Frenzy’ against the violators of the rites of the Meenads” (p. vi.). 
And, later on, 4 of the vivid powers of description shown 
in the narratives of the Messenger above referred to, he appositely 
calls to remembrance the tradition of Suidas and the author of 
Euripides’s life, that the poet’s first profession was that of a Zw- 
yedgoc, and of Philostratus that scenes of this play furnished the 
subject of famous after-pictures. As to the religious and moral 
import of the Bacche, Mr. Tyrrell is unwilling (and we agree with 
him) to discover in it any violent discrepancy from his earlier tone 
and feeling; and he draws a parallel between it and the Hippolytus, 
written thirty years before, to show that the later drama cannot 
be called a reaction to orthodoxy. Both, he says, teach “not to 


reprobate rationalism (rd cogév) and the insolent superiority which 
from a lack of sympathy with nature; though in the 

acche there is a speculative calm not to be found in the earlier 
Euripidean dramas, and this all the more to be noted because as- 
sertions of the existence of a moral government and a benevolent 
Providence coming, as in it, from the mouth of the Chorus, and not 
of an interlocutor, may be taken to proceed from the dramatist’s own 
mind and heart. In realizing this it is well to bear in mind the 
distinction thus suggested. No dramatist puts himself so com- 
pletely as Euripides in his interlocutors’ places, and makes them say 
so entirely what, with a regard to circumstances, country, natural 


pt me?! with a Revision of the Text and a Commen- 
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psychology, and we may add ij9c, “ they ought to have said.” We 
ave only a right to make the poet answerable for the opinions of 
his Chorus. Bocildng of #@0¢ reminds us that the veealie on the 
dramatis persone are very helpful and discriminative, though we 
are disposed to tuke exception to a note on the character of Tene 
sias, which makes his introduction into this drama an anachro 
like the mention of the Ionian colonies in the 1 8th verse of the play, 
In truth the introduction of Teiresias is not an anachronism, by; 
as is well remarked in Smith’s “Greek and Roman Biography,” 
“ the introduction of this seer in so many occurrences separated by 
long intervals of time was facilitated by the ancient belief in hi 
length of life.” The introduction and the play itself are replete 
with interest for the general reader, and open up many curious 
questions of character and taste. 


But to the critical scholar the Bacche om & field quite 
as interesting. It is the very ground on which a young critic 
should flesh his sword and essay to winhis spurs. The two MSS, 
of the Bacche, one called P in the Vatican, and the other usual]: 
called C, a defective MS. at Florence, are both probably taken 
from the same archetype made in the twelfth century by some 
grammarian who, not content with transcribing, was 
with a fancy for editing. Hence errors of correction as well as 
clerical errors—the latter more prevalent in P, the former more 
rife and luxuriant inC. With such a basis there is need of 
cautious reconstruction on the principle of tentative scrutiny of the 
metal of the old ways; and it may be safely averred that the 
editor who as little as possible admits of violent ¢ 
and religiously tests every bit of material, before discarding it, 
the best means of criticism in his power, performs the truest 
service to scholarship, and aes most nearly to what 
Euripides wrote. One of the happiest features of Mr. Tyrrell’s 
annotatory and critical work is the use he makes of the Dionysiacs 
of Nonnus as an indirect evidence to his text. He might have put 
even more strongly his statement that the Dionysiacs are almost 
an hexameter paraphrase of the Bacche; and, as far as we are 
aware, the merit of bringing the paraphrase to bear on the play of 
which it is a paraphrase is, to a very great extent at all events, 
his own. An instance may be cited from the first speech of the 
sapanengee, who in vv. 754-7 describes the acts of the Menads 
thus :— 

ijpratoy piv ix dopwy rikva, 
éméca im’ ov dopey 
* 


ov xadrxdc, ob cidnpoc. 


Paley here recognises no lacuna, but supposes the last four words 
to specify ééea, and to denote the more difficult kind of burdens, 
which they balanced on their shoulders—to wit, brass and iron, 
But Mr. Tyrrell rightly supposes a line to have slipt out after péAay 
nédov, aud betwixt these words and od yadxdc, the of 
which must have been that they had no weapons of war. fact, 
in his view, the Bacchants would be unhampered with aught 
that could impede or limit their unrestrained and frantic move- 
ments. And this view receives curious confirmation from Nonnus, 
xlvy. 12-13 

kai orparinv arevyxti xepi datlw, 

Gipooy Exw, pedlng od devopat, ov 


In other passages apt citation of the Dionysiacs serves equally to 
fix the sense and etemaaibane e.g. where Pentheus speaks of 
the disguised ’s complexion as white é¢ wapacxevijy, & COn- 
firmation of the interpretation “usque ad pigmentorum ap- 
paratum,” “even so far as to indicate the use of pigments or 
cosmetics,” arises out of the repeated mention by Nonnus of the 
habit of the Bacche to whiten their faces with gypsum and such 
like applications. At 698 the harmlessness of the snakes, égeo 
Arxpawow yivuy (cf. v. 767) is corroborated by two lines which 
Hermann quotes from the Forty-fourth Book of the Dionysiacs; and, 
not to dwell further on this helpful the sense of 
x96va, in v. 709 is established beyond doubt by the obvious 
paraphrase of Nonnus (xliv. 271), dviyeoot diayAdpaca 
Sometimes it helps the editor to justify the interpretation of 
Hesychius, as where on his authority édagpay is rendered “ frantic, 
in the phrase iveig thagpav Avooay (851), with which he com- 
pares the phrase Gipcov idagpifovra of Nonnus, xliv. 57; but 
without any undue adherence to a single guide, . Tyrrell com- 
mendably works out the true meanings of words by that sort of 
study of the elder lexicographers and similar authorities which is 
best fitted to impart to his commentary a flavour of genuineness 
and credibility. To take a single instance, his note at 698 on 
imeticpiZov as applied to the herd of heifers near Citheron goes far 
to convert us to the soundness of the explanation of bmeaxpitw mm 
the Etym. Magn.—namely, as he 
observes, the sense of “ gambolling” exactly suits the require- 
ments of the passage. 

But Mr. Tyrrell shows himself in not a few places capable of 
grappling with not words only, but sentences also, and these often 
avetved in difficulty. Thus in the antistrophe of the last chorus, 
1002-4 :— 


yvipav ow ppov’ ampogpacior= 
we ig ra 


he has lighted, in the text which we have just printed, upon the 
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game reading a8 Matthie, and furnished the best substitutes for 
the unintelligible 6avaro¢ of the Palatine MS., in a@avaroy, and for 
Boortiv, which is nonsense, in Bportiwy. Not to touch upon his 
tions of certain metrical improvements to the text in order 
to its better correspondence with the strophe, it may suffice to 
state that he educes out of the above-quoted words the legitimate 
translation, “ Happiness of life consists in having deeply seated in 
the mind (40dvaroy) a temperate judgment, which pleads no ex- 
cases for neglect of duty to God or man.” This interpretation is 
easier and simpler than if we read Aporciay with Elmsley and 
Paley, and we may add that the rest of this antistrophe is exceed- 
ingly well translated by Mr. Tyrrell, in consistency with the sense 
he bas found in the first part. Again, at v. 1060, where for the 
corrupt and obscure text, od« purddwy door he 
has Oy the light partly of Nonnus) restored with great probability 
jocow vodwv at the end of the verse, a lesson in tentative and 
cautious correction may be learnt by younger students from his 
ure. We cannot do more than w attention to his argu- 
ments for the restoration ; one of which, that which supposes doo 
yédwy to be due to the omission by the copyist of two juxtaposed 
letters, appears to us by itself abundantly cogent. ‘The sense of 
the text, as he gives it, will be, “I cannot reach with my 
eyes the Menad impostors”; and it is less doubtful than the 
reading and interpretation d7o. pé0wy which Paley adopts on the 
faith of Stephens’s alleged Italian MSS. To go back to v. 451, we 
find an equally successful handling of a difficult and doubtful line. 
The MSS. read paivecOe rovd’ iv apxvow ydp dv with 
the superscription AdfveGe in one, and the gloss iuod for roid’ 
in the other. To mend matters, Bothe conjectured xéipoy, and 
placed a full-stop ut rovd’, which might have been happy enough, 
Rinterpected “Ye are more madthan I.” But the least disturb- 
ance of the text, and therefore the surest “medela” of it, is Mr. 
Tyrrell’s simple expedient to let the text alone, and simply punc- 
tuate after paiveote, taking the words that follow, yepwv roid’ 
ivdpxvow, a3 a complex phrase for “in my custody,” and justify- 
ing yép in the fifth place by its position in the sixth place in 
Philactet 1451, and fourth in Bacch. 477. We are, however, 
byno means so certain that his proposal, at the corrupt fjovyoc 
ie Baxyag dywy v. 636, to read edyocic Barxyac dywy, is not an 
oyerstraining of the point. It is all very well to make eiyog é¢ 
Baeyac, When it is excogitated, a “complex phrase,” and to justify 
é in the fourth place, but we doubt exceedingly whether the poet's 
license to do this sort of thing would have been used otherwise 
than most rarely, and the guess in this instance is less happy than 
Mr. Tyrrell’s wont. Occasionally, indeed, he does take leave of his 
prudence for a season. Few readers will accept the remark 
which accompanies his translation of yAoepaic adovaic, 
“Tn the green pleasaunce of the wood,” that “1com) is here 
unusually objective.” Most will be satisfied with Milman’s sim- 
ler rendering, “In the green meadows’ glee.” Neither are we 
for 2 moment to accept his suggestion that, in v. 87 
(part of the choral description of a fawn whom “hounds an 
homs” pursue), wavépsuore aeddaic can possibly mean “ gasps aris- 
ing from swiftness of course.” If we might allow ourselves liberty 
of interpretation like this, translation were an easy matter. But 
not unfrequently where Mr. Tyrrell forgets sobriety of interpreta- 
tion it seems to be the fault of friends at his elbow. When he was 
annotating the line déo piv xAiovg 80nd (918), it was a Mr. S. Allen 
who persuaded him to travel out of the record, and emend Virgil, 
4a. iv. 469, by reading Euiadum for Eumenidum in the line 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus, 


because, forsooth, the Furies are out of place in Pen- 
theus’s story. It might have occurred to both that the 
mother and aunts of Pentheus might have been for the 
nonce regarded as “Furies” in his case, if, indeed, there 
Were any need for exacting strict accuracy and literality. But 
with the same proclivity to listen to the voice of a charmer, 
charming albeit unwisely or overwisely, Mr. Tyrrell is beholden to 
. Brady, one of his friends, for a conjecture, diupav==“ without 
any distinction,” as emendatory of a line (209), 
avscofa Ge, in which there is no need of emendation, because 
W is antithetic to in the preceding line, and its 
Sense is fixed by a comparison of Theocr. xvi. 87. In like 
hanner, to please another friend he changes in 887 tiv pawopivg 
‘its into dong, and in v. 1021, has been persuaded to introduce 
pad into the text on the suggestion that Euripides designed a play 
words,and to provide an antithesis to a fanciful derivation of 
(in the next line, from 4 and ye\av). This we take to be the merest 
sswork, and these are the features in Mr. Tyrrell’s work which 

id us to speak unreservedly in praise of his performance. Of his 
Promise there is good and ha’ yaugury. His interpretation of Aiccag 
on 0 977, and the which he brings to bear on it from 
dere. Furens, 810 seq., shows & working acquaintance with 
herscong. and we have found abundant evidence of his general 
Peg and observation. He must, however, eschew slovenly 
— If notes are written in the vernacular, it will not do 
eee on v. 955, ‘‘ From this on, the conversation of Dionysus 
two meanings,” or upon v. 1049, to talk of the prepositions 
rodiiv and yAwooyc, Whereas in point of fact one is before and 
other after its substantive. Taken all in all, however, this 
Prove a very useful edition of a very readable play. 5 


KRUMMACHER.* 


D* KRUMMACHER is probably best known to lish 
readers as the author of Elijah and Elisha, and though his 
daughter calls his “ a stirring life,” its interest lies rather in the 
variety of notable persons with whom he was brought into contact. 
during his University or ministerial career than in any special 
activity of his own. He was a man of strong religious feeling 
and genial temperament; but his theological line was somewhat 
narrow and commonplace, nor do we see any evidence of extra- 
ordinary power or appreciation of existing controversies in the 
cimens given of his sermons or in the Autobiography and su 

agence letters, Still we agree with Professor Cairns, who 

contributed a preface to the present edition, that the work 
was quite worth translating, if only for the sketches of German 
University life at Halle and Jena, and of the condition of Pro- 
testant Christianity in the Rhine ag eey and at Berlin. 
The Biographical Supplement which been added will have 
less attraction for those who are not interested in the minutiz of 
ecclesiastical differences among the German Protestants and the 
proceedings of one of the feeblest and most pretentious of modern. 
religious failures, the Evangelical Alliance, to which Krummacher 
was so enthusiastically attached that he arms of becoming young 
again as an eagle after attending one of its earlier meetings in 
Paris, while to the end of his life he clung to it as “a blessed 
foreshadowing of the time when there shall be one Shepherd and 
one sheepfold.” But he seems, as time went on, to have become 
less hopeful of any such result, owing to the growth, on the one 
hand, of “ an atheistic liberalism,” and, on the other, of what he 
rather oddly calls an “ anti-Christian Puseyism” in the German 
Protestant Church. Elsewhere he speaks, towards the close of his. 
life, of having been “ a short time a good deal in the devil’s 
kitchen of Baur, Strauss, Renan, and Schenkel, where the enchant- 
ing potion is prepared which in due time will produce the anti- 
Christian intoxication of the people.” But of the leading theo- 
logians whose rationalizing or Romanizing tendencies he Sislik iked 
he always speaks personally with kindness, and his observations 
on their character and tendencies are not unfrequently discrimina- 
ting and acute, though hardly deserving the praise of ‘“ genius,” 
which Dr. Cairns so freely attributes to them. Even Paulus, whom 
he visited in his old age, is mentioned with sympathy and respect- 
One of his earliest and most caustic sketches is of the famous 
Augustus Schlegel, who visited his father while he was still a 
boy, and whose brilliant conversation left a permanent impres- 
sion on his mind, though he was hardly less impressed by his 
“ foppishness and self-sufficiency,” and “odour of ointments 
and perfumes left in the room he occupied for weeks after his 
departure.” His strongly Protestant education is indicated by 
the remark on another visitor at his father’s house, the painter 
Gerhard von Kiigelgen, “in whom, although he was a Catholic, we 
believed we saw the character of a true Christian,” and who is 
even spoken of as “a child of God.” But with Roman Catholics 
Krummacher seems as a rule to have had very little personal 
intercourse. 

His four years of studentship were divided, as is so often the casa 
in Germany, between two Universities, e and Jena; but it is 
of the latter that he speaks with most affection. The University 
of Halle, originally founded in 1694, and in 1812 by the 
incorporation of the University of Wittenberg, had been the strong- 
hold for half a century of the pietistic school of Spener and Franke ; 
but Semler, who died in 1794, had introduced the reign of 
“neology ” there, and was succeeded by Gesenius and Wegscheider, 
who were still lecturing when the youthful Krummacher entered on 
his residence in 1815. He apap esate ag as the only 
Evangelical Professor there at the time, though Tholuck not long 
afterwards came to the rescue, and we are assured that the “ present 
faculty is composed of sound Christian teachers.” Krummacher 
found more than 600 theological students at Halle, and his trans- 
lator tells us in a note that there are at present 3,556 students and 
203 Professors in the Theological Faculties of the twenty-three 
German Universities—a calculation which includes, we presume, 
both the Catholic and Protestant Faculties. Of Wegscheider’s 
teaching he speaks as a “‘ vulgar Rationalism,” distorting the lan- 

age of Scripture in a manifestly unnatural sense, and productive 
of “spiritual famine” in his disciples and the congregations to 
whom they afterwards ministered, but which derived its persua- 
sive force from the high moral earnestness of the teacher; for 
Gesenius, “a little, lively, petulant man,” he seems to have felt 
small except as a Hebrew scholar. There is an amusin 
account of the Professor of Pastoral Theology, Marx, who h 
at least the credit of cultivating a branch of instruction little 
attended to in this country, though he took an odd way of 
carrying on his lessons. “In order to train us to our future 
pulpit duties, he caused us by turns, standing before a table 
adorned with two silver candelabra, in an elegant saloon in 
his own house, to read for him in and verse from our 
German classics,” generally before a company of ladies and 

tlemen. The student life of the period at e ap) to have 
sufficiently rough and boisterous; but the tor informs 

us that jagan change has since taken place, and that it is no longer 
consid an honour to besot oneself with beer and tobacco, 
and to provoke duels. There was, however, among other asso- 
ciations, a club for debating “in the Latin language,” where 


* Krummacher: an Autobi . Edited his Daughter. Trans- 
lated ty Reve M, G. Easton, London T. T. Clarke 
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Schleiermacher's theology, then in the height of its popularity, | 
was keenly discussed. At*Jena, a considerably older foundation | 
than Halle, Krammacher evidently found himself more at home, | 
both parien 3 his fellow-students, who greeted him warmly on his 
first arrival, and his teachers, While there he had frequent oppor- 
tunities of seeing the poet Goethe, of whom he tells a character- 
istic anecdote. On one occasion the great man got out of his carriage, 
drawn by two white horses, to watch the gymnastic sports of the 
students, and expressed his surprise at their swinging “like an | 
osier wand.” A deputation of them waited on him to request that 
he would deliver them a course of lectures on literature or zsthe- 
tics, which he very graciously promised to do “at a convenient 
season.” ‘That season, however, never came. 

Krummacher's life after leaving the University may be divided 
into two periods, After a curacy, as we should call it, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, he held the pastorate of the Reformed Church | 
successively of three places on the Rhine—Ruhrort, Barmen, and | 
Elberfeld—for above twenty years, till his removal, in 1847, to. 
Berlin, where he held first a parish church and then a Court | 
chaplaincy at Potsdam till his death in 1868. His recollections of 
Frankfort are chiefly remarkable for the literary and artistic society 
he met with there, including the Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, whose 
name will be familiar to all visitors to Munich as having restored 
the Barberini Faun and other classic statues now in the Glypto- 
thek. We spoke of Krummacher as a pastor of the Reformed 
Church, and this may require a word of explanation for those 
who are not familiar with German ecclesiastical arrangements. 
It is popularly but erroneously supposed that the established 
religion of Protestant Germany is Tateamninn. The fact is that 
in 1817 Frederic William III. of Prussia united the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic confessions into one State Church, under the name 
of the Evangelische Kirche. But the fusion, which was effected 
by a somewhat high-handed policy, was never more than partial, 
and the Lutheran and Reformed or Calvinistic bodies have ever 
since subsisted as separate sects by the side of the Establishment, 
though we believe their numbers have gradually dwindled away 
by the absorption, often reluctantly accepted, of fresh congrega- 
tions into the Established or Evangelical Church. The matter 
was further complicated by the desire of the late King Wil- 
liam IV. to introduce a kind of modified episcopacy, which 
however was strenuously resisted as a dangerous approximation 


sion, and has, we believe, had no permanent result beyond the 
establishment and failure of the Anglo-Prussian bishopric of 
Jerusalem. In one letter we find even Krummacher speaking 
with, for him, unusual bitterness of “a persona mystica calle 
the Church, which will become flesh in certain Impfbischéfe.” 
Another very sore point was the introduction of the State liturgy, 
which was urged, if not enforced, with all the influence of 
the Government. This antipathy seems to have been very strong 
in the Rhenish towns where the earlier years of Krammacher’s 
ministry were spent, and where he says that the higher Lutheran 
views of the pastoral office were abhorred as a Romish leaven. 
Nevertheless the mutual relations of the Reformed and Lutheran 
congregations seem to have been usually of a very friendly and 
even “fraternal” character; they were united in a common 
antagonism to Rationalism, Materialism, Collenbuschianism(?), 
Quietism, and Antinomianism.” Of the flourishing state of 
religion in Holland the author speaks with a complacency which 
is hardly borne out by the reports of more recent travellers. He 
found the churches everywhere crowded with attentive hearers, 
who sat out sermons of, at the very least, two hours’ length with 
the aid of a hymn-book, a Bible, a scent-bottle, and, in winter, a 
warming-pan, Very different was the state of things in Berlin, 
when he undertook the charge ofa large parish in 1847. There 
was an almost total want of any interest in the church or connexion 
with it among the people, and of the population of half a million 
not more than thirty thousand attended public worship on Sunday, 
and those mostly women. The number of worshippers is said not 
to be any larger now, though the population is increased by some 
two hundred thousand. ose who did go to church, according to 
Krummacker, chiefly frequented “the churches of preachers who 
adhered to the Bible”—or, as we should call them, of Evangelical 
preachers. The Rationalists took no interest in the Word of God 
or the Sacraments, and contented themselves at most with sending 
their children to be confirmed. At what age confirmation took 
place is not stated, but at Barmen we are told that the children, 
asa rule, attended catechism classes from their eighth and ninth 
= The Revolution of 1848 seems to have still further re- 
ed all religious and moral restraints among the Berliners. The 
author speaks of the foundations of all morality being thoroughly 
corrupt and decayed, and faith, piety, for Divine and 
human authority, at an end. His style, however, throughout is 
somewhat stilted and highflown, through a combination of 
jetistic meannerism with German verbosity, which certainly 
is not improved by «un over-literal and not very idiomatic 
translation. The translator's notes are for the most part un- 
pretending and useful, but we were a little surprised to find 
the much-vexed question of the authorship of the Jmitatio Christi 
settled offhand by the statement that it was “transcribed by 
Thomas i-Kempis from manuscripts, and generally supposed to 
have been composed by Gerson,” which is a novel way of at- 
by —s reconcile the claims of two of the reputed authors 
work, 
We will conelude with an extract ing an interpellation, 


so to speak, during divine service, which must have a very peculiar 


effect if it often occurs. There is a naiveté about the preacher's 
comment a it, as an evidence of the modesty and delicate for. 
bearance of the faithful, which is perhaps even more remarkable 
than the story itself. He was discoursing on Hebrews xi, 14, at 
his first parochial cure of Ruhrort, on the Rhine, when the gcang 
oce — 


I allowed the inconsiderate remark to escape my lips, following ¢ 
the opinion of Saurin, whose writings [ had but recently been en 
reading, that the apostle, in the last words of that text, alluded to the 
superstition of the later Judaism, according to which “ Sammael,” a wi 
spirit, held the world in terror, and ruled over it by Death as his jailor and 
hangman. No sooner had I said this, than one of the friends sitting in the 
circle I have above spoken of, addressed to me, quite inoffensively, and in) 
a modest manner, the question, Whether the apostle, then, did not believe 
and wish to teach that the devil truly had the power of death, in so far ag 
he not only filled the soul with fear through death, but also, after he had 
drawn men aside into sin, led them away into hell by means of death as hig 
executioner ? The question filled me with surprise and amazement, [ 
not only made the apostle to be suspected of writing in accommodation to g 
Jewish superstition, but I had also given rise to the thought that I myself 
denied the existence of the devil. I assured the friends, notwithstandj 
all I had said on the subject, that I was no such heretic as that; yea, 
begged them to pardon me that I had for the moment been so forgetful, 
But by this I only made the case the more embarrassing. They, in repl 
begged me to pardon their boldness, and assured me that they had not 
remotest doubt about my soundness in the faith. I mention this occurreneg 
only as an evidence at once of the delicate forbearance which the faithful of 
the congregation at Ruhrort showed to their young pastor, and of the 
modesty which at all times they evinced in all their intercourse with him, 


ROBERTS'S MODERN WAR.* 


— title of this book is cruelly misleading. Most of us have 
read and pondered over the history of the Franco-Prussian 
war, till its incidents, its strategy, and its results seem almost ag 
familiar to us as those of the Peninsular War, and the very name 
of the struggle in the title-page of a book produces an anticipa- 
tory sensation of boredom. Not but that there is still a certain 
amount of interest attached to the most marvellous military feat 
of modern times, but he who seeks to evoke that interest must 
betake himself to cther topics than those which have formed the 
staple of the great majority of books on that theme hitherto pub- 
lished. The secret history of the war, the private instructions 
given to the chief leaders, an indication of the real turning-points 
of the campaign, the hopes, fears, and plans of the German 
generals and their opponents, an insight into the motives and cal- 
culations of the arch-strategist Von Moltke and of his principal 
instruments, and accurate statistics of both the contending armies— 
these we long for, and the possession of this information will 
enable some one to replace mere chronicle with me history. 
True history—if, indeed, there be such a thing—lags far behind 
the events from which its materials are taken, and we can- 
not for some years to come expect one of the War of 1870-1. 
A writer, however, who could give us methodical and authentic 
details of the composition of that wondrous machine which has 
wrecked the power of France, and show us by illustrations how 
that machine worked in war time—who could describe Prussian 
tactics, organization, and military administration, pointing out 
both how these had been modified by the changed conditions of 
modern war, and what further modifications recent experience 
had proved to be necessary—would render England an invaluable 
service, and would excite a widespread interest on the part of all 
intelligent readers. Such a writer we were in hopes had pre- 
sented himself in the person of Sir Randal Roberts, and there was 
no reason for anticipating disappointment. He is careful to tell 
us that he has served through two campaigns while in the British 
service, which service he says he was compelled to leave from 
unfortunate circumstances over which he had no control. He was 
therefore, prima facie, qualified to write on military matters. He 
also enjoyed the exceptional advantage of having remained attached 
to the same army without intermission from the commencement of 
the war to the conclusion of peace. Likewise he informs us that 
he enjoyed er) mg facilities owing to his position on thes 
of General von Gében, whom he repays for his kindness by award- 
ing him a sort of military canonization; styling him, without any 
misgiving as to the weight to be attached to the opinion of a 
British ex-captain or lieutenant, and with emphatic redundancy, 
“the modern Wellington of the day.” Yet, in spite of all these 
qualifications, these exceptional advantages, and this unfaltering 
self-confidence, Sir Randal Roberts has belied our expectations, 
and produced a book which is little more than the cold pudding 
of his original letters to the Daily Telegraph, with the ey 
of a few tasteless plums which he has since raked out of the 
store cupboard of his mind, Modern War tells us rn 
yond what we have heard before, and do not need to re 
again. The little that is additional is meagre, scattered 
and there without any pretence at method or arrangement. 
call the book before us Modern War is therefore to make use 
a title which the contents of the work by no means justify. “ 
Yet it would be foolish, because it is not what it professes | 
be, to ignore certain scraps of information which it does — 
and which are not altogether devoid of profit and interest. ‘nc 
dents are also here and there to be met with in it which somew 


redeem the tastelessness. of the remainder, and will reward 8 


i i ing the 
* Modern War ; or, the Campaign of the First Prussian Army during 
War, 1870-71. By "Sir Randal Roberts, Bart. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 
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gesultory sal. Ere, however, we take note of these, we would 
call pra a to the wondrous gift of second sight possessed by 
gir Randal Roberts, who, before the first skirmish at Saarbriick, 
beheld 120 French prisoners captured at that place. 

The author is, indeed, not conspicuous for Peat accuracy, since 
he tells us in one place that the garrison of Saarbriick, when the 
Prince Imperial received his baptéme de feu, consisted of the 
goth Regiment of Infantry, with po ore and the 7th Regiment 
of Prussian Lancers, “a force equal to at least 3,500 men,” 
whereas a few pages later he informs us that the garrison only 
numbered 952 men. An amusing instance of British coolness under 
fire a at the first skirmish at that town. Whilethe French 
shells were falling thickly into the place, a party of English 
tlemen were seated in an hotel playing at whist, and notwith- 
standing that the contest was raging in their immediate vicinity, 
continued playing till a shell burst in the room below that in 
which the rubber was being played, and broke on arty. Not- 
withstanding his strong prejudice against most French things and 
Sir Randal Roberts does, it must be admitted, full justice 

to the stubborn courage of the original French army. Speaking 
of the battle of Forbach, he pronounces the defence of the French to 
have been most gallant, “I say it was gallant because the heights 
were held by a weak French division—7,000 infantry, with searcely 
any artillery, no supports, and after 5 p.m.no General . . . 
It is a lasting shame and disgrace to General Frossard that these 
brave men were left unsupported, and, what is worse, without 
ammunition.” Yet, in spite of the want of supports and of a 
General, of the deficiency of ammunition and numerical inferiority 
—for the Prussians were ten to one—the French placed 2,700 
of the enemy hos de combat, or more than a third of their 
own number; a convincing proof, if any were wanted, that the 
day was as glorious to the vanquished as to the victors. Yet 
some of the French soldiers were recruits who could hardly 
load their rifles. The Prussians have been condemned by some 
critics for marching without tents, thus imitating the practice of 
their great adversary, the first Napoleon, who, more than any 
one else, trained them to efficiency. Experience has shown, 
however, that the Prussians were right in discarding as much as 
possible their impedimenta; for the lightly equipped army moves 
rapidly, and finishes the campaign quickly, thus in the long run 
saving many a life; for it is not on the days of battle, but on 
those which intervene, that there is the greatest sacrifice of life, 
Ten men die of disease to one who falls in action, and the quick 
sharp war is ever the most merciful. Limited baggage-trains con- 
tributed largely to Prussian successes, while the reverse ensured the 
failures of MacMahon and Bazaine. The Prussians, besides pos- 
sessing the advantage of moving lightly equipped—as an army, 
we mean—proved themselves admirable marchers, and achieved 
their triumphs as much with their legs as with their arms. 
Speaking of the commencement of the campaign, the author 
says:—“ Here, too, let me note, that there was not a tent in 
the whole Prussian army. They marched with their kit on 
their backs, and bivouacked on the ground where they halted. 
These men who marched without stockings, many of them in 
new boots of untanned leather, would have done some of our 
erals’ hearts good to see. Their ‘ feet’”—the feet of the 
ussian soldiers, not those of the British generals, we may ob- 
serve—“‘are wrapped in a greasy cloth, two pairs of which, with 
es grease, comprise a portion of each man’s kit in his 


uch as we may in most things admire the Prussian system, 
especially their admirable discipline, we cannot say much for 
the manner in which the latter is enforeed. “A soldier of the 
and battalion, 33rd Regiment, had evidently gone somewhere 
Without leave ; the Major calls him up and asks for explanations, 
which not being satisfactory, he gives him a tremendous box on 
the ear, and bids him rejoin his company; upon which the man 
who has four decorations on his breast, and whom a hundred 
French bullets would not have turned back, burst into tears and 
sobbed like a child.” Truly, the members of the Prussian mili- 
tary caste are not attractive in manners and conduct. There 
sno branch of military duty in which the British army is.so 
imperfeet as outpost duty, while the Prussians proved in the late 
war that they have no superiors in this ry wea portion of a 
soldier's work, Sir Randal Roberts might have written an in- 
Sructive chapter on this text, but he has let the opportunity slip. 
We are, however, grateful to him even for the slight and super- 
ficial sketch he has given us. “In the Prussian service’ a com- 
ee three or more piquets or posts of from thirty to 
men each ; the remainder of the company is the support; 

the second company of the battalion furnishes the piquets on the 
Tight and left, aud ‘the remaining two companies of e battalion 
the reserve. . . . A: regiment furnishes the outposts for 
three days, but at Metz they were relieved every week only by 
migades.”” One very great y See under which the Prus- 
Sans suffered was the want of field-glasses. ‘The officers of the 
Prussian artillery and engineers are very ill-anpplied with field- 
slasses—the majority of them havé none at all; whilst the 
sther arms of the service trust mostly to their eyesight, 
Which as. rule is anything but good, for in a regiment you 
The Probably see from ten to a dozen oflicers who wear glasses.” 
Prussian soldier's kit is mueh lighter than that carried 
the British soldier, and consists of the following articles—a 
boots, pair of boots, a pair of new soles, a bottle of grease for his 
4 pair of calico trowsers, a.calico jacket, some linen ban- 
tages, with a bottle of tallow for his feet, a big of salt, a bag of 


rice, forty rounds of ammunition, and a ke in which is 
carried a coffee-grinder. The is in pe his knap- 
sack. In addition he carries his cloak rolled up across his 
shoulder, a haversack containing his rations, fifty sone of ammu- 
nition in two pouches, and a glass water-bottle, covered with 
leather—similar, we presume, to that used by our own army in 
India. It seems to us that even this kit might be reduced with 
advantage. Indeed we are of opinion that ere long knapsacks will 
be discarded altogether, and that the soldier will carry little, if 
anything, befond his cloak, his ammunition, and his rations, the 
few additional necessaries required being carried for him in squad 
bags transported in one or two light carts per battalion. 

he Prussian arrangements for carrying off the wounded seem 
to be admirable; far better indeed than the medical system gene- 
tally, which is avowedly faulty, owing to the small staff of army 
surgeons kept in peace time, a large number of civil practitioners, 
on lg cng with wounds, camp diseases, and the ways 
of soldiers, being engaged as soon as war breaks out. To each 
regiment a party of about one hundred litter-bearers is 
told off. Each man wears a red cross on his arm as a dis- 
tinguishing badge, and they are unarmed save with horse- 
picial hese men follow in rear of the regiment, and when a 


ttle takes place, stretchers, which on the march are carried in 


the brigade ambulance, are distributed to them. To each battalion 
are attached six surgeons, and to each battalion an ambulance-cart 
containing instruments and medical comforts. The brigadeambu- 
lance waggons are drawn by fourhorses. The roof is of oilskin, 
and under it are hung the stretchers. The front part carries the 
wounded, while in the back part is “a perfect apothecary’s shop.” 
These ambulances are in charge of experienced staff-s w. 
have under their orders a detachment of the Hospital Corps. 

The capitulation of Metz was, according to our author, most 
discreditable to General Bazaine. Whenhe surrendered the pro- 
visions were by no means exhausted, and the German officers 
themselves deciared that, if he had really tried to cut his way out, 
“ we could not possibly have preventedhim.” We fear there can 
be no doubt that his conduct was regulated rather by selfish 
political than by military considerations, His ingratitude is 
curiously illustrated by the following extract from a letter 
written by the Marshal to his wife, and which may serve as a 
key to his conduct :—“ As far as I am concerned, I shall await 
the course of events. My army is entirely with me; and, as 
soon as Napoleon shall have been dealt with as he deserves, I 
shall be prepared to disclose certain propositions which he has 
made to me that will at once place me in a proper position with 
the new Government.” 

Sir Randal Roberts falls very foul-of certain of his colleagues, 
who either were guilty of certain trifling errors in the accounts 
they sent to England, or commented on the Prussian army with 
more independence than was agreeable to the overbearing officers 
who commanded it. Seeing that he admits that even German 
bewspapers sometimes made mistakes, it is not surprising that 
English newspaper Correspondents were not always correctly 
informed. At all events, the trenchant style in which he 
admonishes and lectures his fellow-workers is offensive and 
uncalled for. He would do well also to remember the old adage 
which advises those who live in glass houses not to throw stones, 
seaing that he himself makes statements which are manifestly 
erroneous or inaccurate. He tells us, for example, that six 
trains carrying 80,000 men passed through Cologne at the 
of July in fifteen hours. The assertion is evidently incorrect. 
At least eighty, and probably one hundred, trains would have 
been required to transport 80,000 men with all their a 
b &e. Again, he tells us that on the 
evening of the 18th of August he was severely wounded before 
Metz, and was catried back to his quarters about If P.M. 
Yet on the morning of the 19th or zoth—it is not clear which 
—he asserts that he visited the battle-field, and on the latter 
date wrote a long account of what he saw. If his memory serves 
him truly, his constitution must be possessed of marvellously 
recuperative ities. Once more; he declares that at the 
battle of Pont Noyelles the French numbered 60,000 men, while 
the Prussians only mustered 24,000. This is notoriously incor- 
rect. The French numbered some 35,000 men, a large proportion 
of whom were raw troops, while the Prussians could not have 
had less than 28,000 veterans. 


THE MORRICES* 


_— plot of Mr. Lowth’s story is as simple as the characters 
are few. The hero, a fime young fellow, falls in love with 
the daughter of an honest master of a Thames barge and marries 
her. “The course of his love runs as smoothly as possible, anc the 
good barge, the Columbine, never drifted more evenly on the flood 
tide up the river than he did towards what iscommonly called 
the hymeneal altar. Though he has a father living, yet the old 

entleman does not, as any ordivary father would have done, show 
himself sternly unrelenting for two whole volumes and nine- 
tenths of the third, and then only die or give in beeause in the 
last chapter elderly fathers always do die or give in. On the con- 
trary, steady old Tory though he is, the owner of a meee me 
and of a pettheory about society, yet,in his son's words, “* Dad put 


* The Morriees; or, the Doubiful Marriage. By G.T. Lowth, Author 
of “Around the Krewlin.” 3 vols, Londen: Hurst & Blackett. 1872: 
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to the test of his principles comes out niagnificently—true as steel, 
only a little vexed, of course, at his opinions on society as a work 
of art being upset for the nonce—turned against him; but, then, 
as I tell him, ‘tis only an exception, the rule is good.” Every- 
thing then favouring our hero and our heroine, there is really no 
reason why ge Be eee not have got married in one volume, or 
two at most. e heroine, though she had spent must of her life 
on the Thames, had not, so far as we are told, even a cold, still less 
does she show signs of being consumptive. She does not even fall 
off the barge and get rescued by the hero as she was sinking for 
the traditional third and last time. In fact, she does nothing that 
ordinary heroines do to fill up the space that elapses between 


her entrance on the stage in the beginning of the first volume — 


and her exit, amid much good-will and general applause, at the end 
of the third volume. the hero’s career, with the exception of 
one tremendous fight he has towards the end of the story, is 
equally uneventful, and though he is cast in an heroic mould, yet 
opportunity for gaining distinction is for the most part wanting. 

atever deficiency, as regards incidents, there is in the chief 
characters, is made up to some extent by the gentleman who 
commits one murder and attempts another. Of him there is, to 
oar taste, a good deal too much; but perhaps we should not lay 
the blame on our author, who knows that novel-readers look upon 
a murder as one of those things which no story should be without. 
In spite of the absence of incidents, it is not till the third volume 
that the story at all drags. The development of the heroine’s 
character, which, under the love of the hero and the literary 
culture of an eccentric old aunt, naturally and gradually goes on, 
is cleverly and pleasantly traced. ‘The conversations which make 
up the chief portion of the book are for the most part lively and 
often humorous. Mr. Lowth, or his characters, in talking on such 
a great variety of subjects, occasionally, however, fall into rather 
strange errors. Darwinism and stage-coaches scarcely existed 
together, and Lord Wyville the Whig peer, and Mr. Morrice, 
fond of reading though he was, must have studied some strange 
history of the United States when they reckoned among the 
good Presidents, in “the infancy” of the Republic, “ Washington 
and Munro, and Quincy Adams and Franklin.” The position of 
Franklin’s name at the end of the list is curious enough, seeing 
that he was almost a generation earlier than even Washington. 
But this is nothing compared with the three errors our author 
has managed to make in fournames. Franklin, as Lord Macaulay’s 
schoolgirl knows, never was President; neither is a Munro 
to be found in that honourable list. The fifth President was 
Monroe, but neither his presidency nor that of Quincy Adams 
could properly be placed in the infancy of the Republic. Mr. 
Lowth has evidently confused Quincy Adams with a much more 
eminent man, his father, John Adams. Happily there is not very 
much of this political talk, which we found nearly as tedious as it 
is inaccurate. Mr. Lowth succeeds much better with lovers’ 
and light talk, or with the oracular utterances of village gossips. 
Humpy, the fat baker, though we have too much of him, is at times 
amusing enough. The following extract from the evidence he 
gives at the inquest held on the body of a poor fellow who was 
murdered near some osier beds is a fair specimen of his talk, which 
runs on through many pages :— 


“Did you see Robert Tapps after this ? ” inquired a juryman. 

“Yes,” said the baker, “I see him again when he come down the bank at 
dusk. I says to mother, ‘ There be Mr. Bob a-going over the water. What- 
ever can he be a-going there fur? And I heerd him say as he should go 
home by the creek and Wick.’ ‘’Tis a wonder,’ says mother, ‘ what he can 
see a-pleasuring a-goin’ along by they wet osiers, and it a-getting dark, 
a-hearing they frogs a-croaking.’ ‘ There ain’t no counting for likings,’ says 
I. ‘There be them as favours sitting atop o’ willer roots a-filling their 
minds wi’ nightandgales; and then there be them, maybe, as has a mind to 
eroakers, and goes a-pleasuring a-sitting atop o’ the mud, a-filling their- 
selves wi’ croakers. ‘They ain’t rezlar like—some is for muffins and some 
for crumpets— people ain’t reglar,’ I says to mother. ‘’Tis wonderful,’ says 
mother, ‘’tis just as if natur didn’t leave out nothing—them as likes night- 
andgales, and them as likes croakers.’ ” 


The simplicity of the plot of this story calls for our gratitude 
for two reasons. It is easy to understand, and it is easy to 
analyse. How often does it happen that in novel-reading we are at 
once plunged into genealogi rplexities greater even than those 
which beset the Houses of York and Lancaster. Schoolboys are 
— puzzled in tracing the relationship between Richard III. 
and Henry VII., but what is this compared with the family tree 
of a three-volume novel? What difficulties, moreover, are pre- 
sented by a brief analysis of the Wars of the Roses compared with 
those presented by an analysis of one of Mrs. Henry Wood’s stories 
for instance? In The Morrices our hero Frank has no other rela- 
tions than a cousin or two, and his father, with whom he lives in 
a fine old house on the banks of the Thames. One fi evening 
in October when strolling along the river he heard the cry of a 
puppy which, hidden in the darkness, was being swept down the 
stream. Frank usually spent half his time either on the water or 
in the water, and moreover was not the kind of fellow to let 
even a puppy drown if he could ibly save it. We know at 
once what is Quixotic ection will lead to. If a hero in a foggy 
evening in autumn swims out into a river after a half-drowned 
puppy, he is of course starting in quest of a wife. Marriage with 

roes always begins with a rescue, though Mr. Lowth is the first 
author that we know of who has rescued not the heroine, but the 
heroine's puppy. In the present case the heroine, Susan Harding, 
was not many minutes off, but came with a boy rowing down 
through the darkness in quest of the puppy. It was too dark for 
even heroines to recognise each other, but Frank, led by 


the girl's voice, or by destiny, or by some heroic impulse, rowed 
down a day or two later to Southwark, and boarded the in 
the dock. Unhappily there was a wild young fellow, Tom P 
who was in love with Susan, but never had had the chaneg of 
saving even one of her kittens. In addition to his jealousy in his 
heart, he carried on his back another reason for hostility i 
Frank. That young gentleman, a day or two after the puppy’, 
deliverance, had sent a few small shots after a gang of men whom 
he had caught plundering his father’s walnut-trees, And by 
of those coincidences which occur so commonly in novels, he had 
quite by chance, within the same week sent the shafts of love int 
is lady’s heart and small shot into his rival’s back. Tom vowed 
engeance ; but fortunately for Frank, in wreaking it, he mistook 
his man. For our hero was happy enough to be provided with 
a kind of scapegoat in the shape of a young fellow of the nej 
bourhood who was sufficiently like him to be mistaken for him jn 
abad light. Nay, moreover, this poor fellow, Robert Tapps, was g 
proud of being occasionally greeted as Mr. Frank Morrice, that he 
did all he could to increase the illusion by dressing as like his hero 
as his means would allow. He was mistaken once too often, and 
got his skull cracked by the jealous Tom, who had accidentally met 
him one dark evening by the river-side. Tom, finding the pursuit 
grow hot, ships himself off for Melbourne, where he might very 
well have stayed. Up to this period in the story we had given 
Mr. Lowth very great credit for his murderer, and for the way in 
which he had avoided all description of the murder, Tom was left 
one evening at the end of one chapter engaged in killing water. 
rats with his iron bar, and the next morning T'apps’s body is found, 
Unhappily there is such a thing as a third volume, as well as that 
fifth act to which Fielding drank confusion. Ships that sail for 
Australia may be wrecked on Africa, and murderers, like bad 
shillings, may turn up again. For ourselves, if we had once got 
Tom to the coast of Guinea, we would have marched him 
up to that war which has been long raging between those hi 
a Jah-Jah and Oko-Jumbo, and there have had him 
illed and eaten. But at present there is a strong demand for 
penitent murderers, lingering deathbeds,, and a third volume. 
Lom comes back again to London completely disguised by his 
short exposure to an African climate, and on the river bank makes 
a ferocious attack on Frank. There is a terrific struggle, but in 
the end Frank brings Tom down on to the rullock of his skiff, and 
conveniently breaks his back. Tom immediately repents, calls all 
the chief characters around him, makes a most affecting end, and 
is buried in Mortlake churchyard. Before dying he has time to 
make up for the author’s earlier omission by giving full particulars 
of the murder of Tapps. We should be curious to learn how it 
happens that no inquest sits on his body. Mr. Lowth is evi- 
dently not quite so intimate with violent deaths and coroners 
as he would make himself out to be. It is a pity that an 
author who can write so pleasantly and so cleverly as Mr. Lowth 
should have taken the trouble to do all he can to spoil two 
ood volumes by the addition of a very foolish third volume, 
fie should leave sensational incidents to others, and he should 
not strive to compete with those well-skilled artists who can 
spin out murders and deathbed scenes like yards of cotton- 
twist. He had written a very good story, and by the happy 
arrival of an old aunt, who had not been heard of for twenty 
years, he had provided for the heroine a transition stage from the 
cabin of the barge to the drawing-room of the country house. 
Under this excellent but eccentric old lady Susan had made such 
progress, that the Bishop who at last married the happy 
overs might have been called in three hundred pages earlier. 
Frank was ready, Susan was ready, the father had given his con- 
sent, and no doubt the Bishop and bridesmaids would have been 
ready also. The marriage was delayed, however, to give Tom 
time to get back from Guinea, and to give Mr. Lowth space for 
such feeble writing as the following :— 

In the course of the day Harding went down to Southwark, and saw 
Mr. Charles, and related what had occurred. “The ‘Columbine,’” Mr. 
Charles said, “ could stay at Richmond, as she was empty, for two or three 
days, till the funeral was over, and then he could bring her down again. 
The worthy merchant was painfully concerned at Tom’s last act, and the 
manner of his death. From Southwark Harding went on to Greenwich, 
and saw the uncle of Tom. He shortly said he was not a at what 
had happened ; but would attend the funeral if Harding would arrange it. 

Frank went to Richmond and saw Mrs, Print and Susan, and commun 
cated the details of Tom’s death. Susan thought over the early days of her 
companionship on board the barge with Tom, and gave him could— 
her tribute of pity—her tears. 

We must not, however, part with Mr. Lowth with vafriendly 
criticism. All his dulness, and most of his faults, he has carefull 
packed away into the third volume, and he has given us at al 
events two volumes which are as pleasant to read as his hero ant 
his heroine would have been to know. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
R. TOWLE'S “ Constitution of the United States” * bears 
considerable likeness to the work in which Mr. Tremenheere 
many years ago endeavoured to render the principal features of the 
al i nalysis of the Constitution of the United States, with 
full which pron it; of the Debates ant 
‘Acts of the Convention which formed it ; of the Judicial Decisions 


have construed it ; with Papers and Tables illustrative of the Action of : 
Government and the People pao he it. By Nathaniel C. Towle, 

n, D.C. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. London: Samps® 
arston. 1871+ 
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ederal m intelligible to Englishmen. But, being written 
a it sabe Dor granted a knowledge of the practical 
ion of the Constitution which, when Mr. Tremenheere wrote, 
few Englishmen »,and which, even since the war, 
ig probably enjoyed only by a minority of educated and ordinarily 
¥ Tr informed people in this country. It is not necessary for Mr. 
Towle to tell his readers how American elections are conducted, 
bat are the practical functions of Congress, or what is the 
‘grisdiction of the Supreme Court. His business is rather to ex- 
in the history and historical meaning of the different sections 
of the instrument which contains the fundamental law of America ; 
to set forth the decisions which have since expounded and defined 
what that instrument left vague or unsettled; and to discuss the 
ional principle now or lately in dispute. ull performance 
task as this would of course, far beyond the 
limits of a popular manual or the needs of the genera public ; 
and Mr. Towle deals _ — and superficially with his 
subject, and passes very lightly over all its more difficult and 
echnical ts; but his small volume does nevertheless contain 
deal of useful te not —_ accessible —— He 
begins by printing at length the Constitution itself, as it now 
stands, with the Heel ve son added to it by the goodwill of the 
States, or enforced by the sword at the close of the war 
and during the Reconstruction contest. This is follow ed by an 
“analysis,” in which each section is severally printed, followed 
a brief notice of the various forms it assumed under the 
hands of the Convention and its Committees, and the amendments 
and counter proposals of different members, with notes of the 
most important issues arising under it which have been decided 
jn various cases by the Supreme Court or other authority. Then 
follows an extract from the debates of the Convention, and finally 
asuccinct account of the steps by which the first Colonial Con- 
federation was ae into the present Union, and its meagre 
articles into the full-blown Constitution. The “ plans” submitted 
by Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Hamilton to the Convention are also 
given in detail. Altogether the work is calculated to throw a 
deal of light on the history and meaning of the Constitution, 
not quite enough. Mr. Towle, like all who now write on 
such subjects, is a member of the victorious , and adopts ex- 
clusively that version of the Constitution which has been shaped 
by the War of Secession, and finally established by the sword ; 
and as that version is of recent origin, and directly contrary to 
the doctrines held almost universally from the days of Monroe to 
those of Buchanan, its enforcement required either an inconvenient 
amount of controversial reasoning or a severe suppression 
of inadmissible facts and principles. Mr. Towle has chosen the 
latter course. He lays down with — coolness the dogmas of 
his political sect; as, for example, that the Constitution was esta- 
ished by the people of the United States, and not by the States 
in their sovereign capacity, ignoring the fact that the Constitu- 
tion as it emanated from the Convention was a mere proposal, 
which became law in each of the States only as each by the act 
of its pen power—a Convention of the people—adopted it ; 
and he act 4 alleges that the reason of the substitution of the 
phrase “United States ” for the names of the several States does 
= orl the obvious reason being this—that it was uncertain 
of the States would ratify, and that the Constitution was to 
come into effect as re those ratifying as soon as their number 
amounted to nine, the names of Rhode Island and North 
Carolina ap in the document itself while these States stood 
dloof from the Union, the error would at best have been ludicrous, 
ind might have been inconvenient ; and hence the adoption of the 
phrase on which so much stress has been laid by controversialists 
tager to establish an historical fiction. Nevertheless, despite a 
putisan tone which war ps his judgment as a lawyer, Mr. Towle 
sin other matters a trustworthy and useful guide. His book may 
be worth reading by most, ially by those who will take 
arg compare it with the works of Mr. Tremenheere and of 
. A. H. Stephens, 

A high degree of interest attaches, as of course, to a translation 
of tho ited and Odyssey * by a poe da well and widely known as 
William Cullen Bryant. A few years ago the translator was, after 

ellow, the American poet most familiar to English readers; 
yethaps the only one whose name and writings were known at 
i outside a narrow circle dl ger whom travel or political 
es or accident had e exceptionally acquainted with 
antic literature. But of late years a much more frequent 
o Tapia interchange of books has been established between the 
babs countries ; and almost as soon as a work has made a reputation 
in America, editions are to be found on our bookstalls and in our 
Greulating libraries ; and thus it happens that younger and more 
national writers have _— Mr. Bryant in reputation and popu- 
~ correctness which distinguish his 
Mn i well’s famous 


_ and spirit wed an a flavour of novelty and originality to 
prod: erior writers, he can hardly hold his ground 


* The 
sey of Homer, Translated into English Blank Ve B 
Waian Cale Bryant. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Tribner & 
The Iliad of Homer, Translated into English Blank Vi Willi 

Galle Bryant. Boston : Oszood & Co. London: & Co. 


in competition with Wordsworth or Coleridge among those culti- 
vated readers to whom alone he ap Poets of this » 
however, are often the most successful in translation; and the 
classical tone of Mr.. Bryant’s own writings, and the grace and 
smoothness of his versification, might be held to fit him especi- 
- for the task of rendering Greek or Latin poetry into Eng- 
lish verse. How far he has succeeded with the Iliad and the 
first half of the Odyssey, which here lie before us, we shall 
not in this place inquire. Suffice it to say that he has de- 
liberately declined the principles of translation most in vogue 
of late years among those who profess to trace a resemblance 
in spirit and thought, if not in manner, between the lays of 
Troy and our own ballad poetry. He translates Homer into blank 
verse of the established type, and into the ordinary ag ye of 
modern literature, with no attempt to avoid Latin, or to choose 
Saxon words, and not only with no affectation of archaisms, but 
with no apparent preference for simpler and more primitive forms of 
expression. In like manner he adheres to the old conventional res 
which gives Latin names to Greek deities and heroes; and he def 

the resolve in a preface which can hardly be said to evince a very 
clear — of the objections which Grote first made fami- 
liar to English readers. The work is printed with all the excel- 
lence of type and paper which American publishers never gradge 
to a book of which they are proud, rm which they intend for 
lasting fame rather than ephemeral Popularity. 

Mr. Higginson’s Atlantic Essays *, reprinted, as their title im- 
plies, from the most popular of American periodieals, range over 
wide variety of subjects, from Sappho and the Greek goddesses, 
Prince Rupert and La Grande Mademoiselle, to criticisms on 
American literature and on the management of magazines. The 
papers which will have most interest with English readers are 
those which deal with questions affecting the tendencies and. 
prospects of literature and intellectual culture in America, and to 
some extent the general educational tendencies of the age. Such 
essays as “A Plea for Culture” and “ An Old Latin Textbook” 
are full of thought, and contain many suggestions well worth the: 
consideration of both parties to the educational controversy which, 
as yet vague and undefined in its terms, is yearly becoming more. 
distinct, and more definitively arraying against each other the 
advocates of intellectual cultivation and the champions of practical 
utility. In this country few of the latter have as yet hinted a 
doubt of the value of general literary knowledge, their attacks 
having been directed exclusively against the study of the classical 
languages and literature; but where their principles have been 
carried into effect Mr. Higginson traces their logical consequences: 
in gradual operation, and warns us that the students of the new 
“technological colleges” depreciate the study of Milton as being 
equally useless and unpractical with the study of Homer. The 
essay on “ Americanism in Literature,” referring not to American 
vulgarisms of language, but to the choice of American subjects 
and the development of American ideas, is another paper well 
worthy of attention, though the preference of the English public 
for those American writers who are most distinctly American has 
anticipated the best part of the essayist’s criticism. 

Mr. John Hay t, the author of those clever Pike County Ballads’ 
which are to be seen at every railway. station, t some time in 
Madrid during the regency of Serrano, and while there wrote, 
apparently for some journal or magazine at home, a series of 
papers on Spanish manners, customs, history, and politics; not 
very grave, and enlivened by anecdotes perhaps now and then more 
acceptable than authentic, but nevertheless neither frivolous nor 
fippent. It is the misfortune of American writers on E an 
politics that they feel or affect a preference for the Republican 
party in ey country, which puts them out of sympathy with all 
that is of real present value in its statesmanship, and with the true 
wishes and needs of the people ; and this mistake renders the last 
of Mr. Hay’s papers, that on the “Moral of Spanish Politics,” 
less valuable than it might have been. Nevertheless this, and the 
longer chapter which describes “A Field Night in the Cortes,” 
will be read with more general interest just at present than those 
which deal with the antiquities, “sights,” and cities of the 
Peninsula. 

The domestic life of a great statesman } can hardly form a topic 
of sufficient intrest to the public to deserve a separate work ; un-. 
less indeed the man has been one of those rare characters whereof: 
the world thirsts to know every i trait, and cannot hear 
too much. Jefferson was not one of these. He was an able and 
honest, but by no means heroic or typical, statesman; @ 
man whose eminence was in great part owing to circumstances, 
and who is now remembered rather for his connexion with the 
history of a party and the =o of a great political schism 
than for his own individual character or achievements. His 
domestic life and experiences in society would have furnished 
some very interesting passages to a political biography, but hardly 
afford matter for a separate volume; and the mass of letters to 
children and friends which fill these four hundred ill, 
sorely task the patience of a reader. Such a selection from them 
as a biographer who was treating the whole of Jefferson’s public 


* Atlantic Essays. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: 
Osgood & Co.: London: Tritbner & Co. 1871. 
Castilian s. By John Hay. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Teubner & Co.” 1871. 


The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson. Com from Family 
and or his Great-granddaughter, N. Randolph, 


New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, _ 
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life might have made—including his descriptions of French 
society during the last days of the Ancien Régime, as seen from 

American Embassy—would have been valuable and very 
interesting; but few will be able to make such a selection for 
themselves without a degree of trouble which the result will 
scarcely repay. And we must regard this work, therefore, rather 
as a testimony of the idolatry with which the memory of Jefferson 
is regarded in his own family than as a literary undertaking 
inspired by a reasonable belief in its practical value and probable 
success. 

At a moment when the fate of the leaders of the Paris 
Commune must very shortly be decided, and when public 
opinion, wearied of the subject, and influenced by the reaction 
which invariably follows on a period of popular passion, is 
disposed to pity the criminals and forget their crimes, it is well 
that the world should be reminded what the Commune was and 


- what such menas Ferré really did. This is the task which Mr. 


Fetridge has undertaken in the volume before us.* He was in 
Paris during the whole of the reign of terror maintained by 
the Communist chiefs, and during that terrible retribution 
which followed the entry of the French troops; he had op- 
portunities of comparing the proclamations of the Commune 
with the facts which they travestied. He has taken pains since 
then to collect all the various accounts published by French 
newspapers of different parties, and to com them with 
his own experiences, and the result is this history of the “ Rise 
and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871.” The-author does not 
conceal the dilliculty of his task, and the possibility that he has 
fallen into errors; he points out how contradictory were the con- 
temporary representations given of the plainest and most important 
matters of fact, of incidents which must have been witnessed by 
numbers of persons, and how little reliance can be placed upon the 
statements of either party. His own bias—if it can be called such 
—he doesnot affeet to coneeal. American sympathies are, or affect 
to be, alwnys on the side of a Republican party, even where 
Republicanism represents nothing but anarchy and the prospect 
of pillage; but since the Federal Government engaged in a four 
years’ war to —: the South of the sacred right of self- 

vernment, and has found it nec to keep down by armed 
orce the people of one-third of the Union, the dominant party 
have looked coldly on rebellion merely as such. And 
here was a rebellion against a Republican Government and 


_ & National Assembly, as well as against the order of civil 


society and the rights of property. Such an enterprise 
does not appeal to any of the favourite prejudices or current 
doctrines of an American public; and accordingly the Com- 
mune receives no favour at the hands of its present his- 
torian, who not only exposes the extravagance of its professions 
and the ferocity of its conduct, but accuses its leading members of 
wholesale jobbery and private peculation. His work is somewhat 
overloaded with extracts from the newspapers, speeches in the 
Assembly, edicts of the Commune, and grandiloquent addresses 
from its sympathizing adherents; but the reader can skip such of 
these as are not essential to the narrative, and some of them afford 
corroborative evidence of the author's statements, or throw light 
on the real intentions of the Parisian insurgents. 

_ We have three more biographies on our list, of which the first 
is a Life of Sir W. Scott, by a Mr. Mackenziet, “founded on” 
Lockhart’s work, but abridged, and otherwise popularized to 
suit the American market. Another is the Biography of Mr. 
McVickart, a New York Episcopal clergyman, by his son; one 
of those books of which each religious community produces so 
many, and which have so little interest for the general public. 
The third isa Life of Mr. John P. Kennedy§, a Maryland author 
and politician, scarcely known in either character on this side of 
the Atlantic. He wrote, however, several books which seem to 
have been po in the States, and held the office of Secretary 
of the Navy for a short.time under President Fillmore. When the 
long-rankling quarrel between North and South reached its climax 
in the secession of South Carolina, followed by that of other 
Southern States, and by the outbreak of civil war, Mr. Kennedy 
threw himself into the arms of the hostile section, vituperated the 
Confederate leaders with a virulence which may have been 
natural then, but which now sounds intemperate as well as mean 
and ungenerous, and was actively instrumental in preventing 
Maryland from taking measures for her own protection before she 
was surprised and fettered by the Federal forces hurried into her 
territory. For this, of course, Mr. Kennedy is warmly praised by 
@ patriot ; they failed, he might have found it difficult to clear 
himself of the oharge of treason to his native State and treacherous 
conspiracy to give her over to her enemies. In none of these 
works is there anything very novel or likely to be of special 
interest to an English reader. 


* The Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871 ; with a Full Account 

‘the Bombardment, Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. Pembroke 
Foxit, Editor of “ Harper’s Guidebook to Europe and the East,” &c., &c. 
Hilastrated with a Map of Paris and Portraits from Origimal Photographs. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1871. 

. ¢ Sir Walter Scott; the Story of his Life. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 

Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1871. 

$ The Lifeor the Rev. John McVickar, 8.T.D., Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy, §c., in Columbia 


Low & Co. 1871. 


The Life of John Pendleton Kennedy. B T. Tuckerman, New. 


York: Putnam & Son. London: 1871. 


Wall's Manual of Agriculture* is especial’y intended to jp. 
struct the reader in the general principles of the cultivation of the 
great Southern staples; and Wood's Treatise on the Resistance of 
Materials} ia a practical work of purely professional value, 

“America,” says the author of Avnerican Religion}, “ig an 
0 — to make a religion out of the sacredness of the ingj. 
vi ”; and to this purpose apparently the volume before ug jg 
dedicated. Whether the writer has succeeded in making 9 
religion we will not pretend to decide; having no idea of any 
process which that phrase could appropriately describe, and ay 
dim idea of the real purpose of the work before us. But we fear 
that in his mind the sacredness of the individual has absorbed the 
sanctity of all things that other “individuals” are wont to hold 
sacred ; and there are passages in his book which, for offensivenesg 
and indecency of language, though not for intentional blasphemy, 
are almost as bad as the ravings of the Communists or the ribaldry 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. 

The Guide-Board to Health, Peace, and Competence §, and the 
“ Maxims of Dr. Hall” || are more sensible and less offengiyg 
than their pretentious titles and ostentatious form would lead ug 
to expect. Both contain a good deal of sound, though trite, advieg 
as to the preservation of physical and mental health ang 
the treatment of sickness, and a good deal of exaggerated 
nonsense about tobacco and aleohol; both contain some medical 
dogmas which are not, we suspect, as yet matters of faith in the 
scientific world ; but there is nothing seriously objectionable in 
either; and the second and smaller work particularly appears to 
have been published with a sincere conviction of its utili 
and a real, though very conceited, idea of rendering a public ser- 
vice, Much of the advice tendered to the reader as regurds eating, 
drinking, and exercise may be really serviceable to people who 
eat so fast and take so little active exercise in the open airas the 
men and women of the richer classes in American cities; and one 
or two plain and honest warnings against a certain order of 
quacks are a to be even more useful to the hal!-educated 
youth of New York than to their compeers in London, 

How to Do It% is an unpretentious little book for young people 
on some of the commonest operations of ‘civilized life—how to 
talk, how to read, how to write, and so forth—and the in- 
structions given, in plain terms and by practical example, are 
thoroughly sensible and intelligible. We may say of this 
book, what can rarely be said of books of similar purport and 
greater pretensions, that boys and girls may really learn from it 
to write better, to read to more purpose, and, if not to talk better, 
at all events to talk less. The example given of a “theme” or 
composition begun in the true style of schoolgirls and penny-a- 
liners, and afterwards cut down, corrected, and rewritten in plain 
English, is an excellent specimen of a most effective mode of in- 
struction, and is likely to do more good to those for whom it is 
intended than a whole volume of elaborate lectures on style. 

Dr, Gillespie’s treatise on the making of roads and railroads ** is 
a purely technical work, useful only to the student of civil 
ia who may be likely to be engaged on this-class of 
wor 


* Walls Manual of Agriculture for the Southern United States, 
Major E. G. Wall, of Mississippi, Practical Planter, late Civil Engineer 
Superintendent in the Southside and Mississippi Central Railreaids, and 
during the late war Major 13th Regt. Virginixn Volunteers. Memphis: 
South-Western Publishing Company. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 

+ A Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, with an Appendix on the Pre 
servation of Timber. By De Volson Wood, Professor of Civil Engineering 
in the University of Michigan. New York: Wiley & Son. London: 
Tritbner & Co. 1871. 

¢{ American Religion. By John Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1871. 

§ The Guide-Board to Health, Peace, and Competence; or, the Roadt 
Happy Old Age. By W. W. Hall, M.D., New York, Author of “Soldier 
Health,” &¢. Sold only by subseription. Springfield, Mass.: Fisk & Co. 
Philadelphia: McKinney & Co. London: Triilner & Co, 

4 Fun Better than Physic; or, Everybody's Life-Preserver. By W. W. 
Hall, M.D., New York, Author of “The Guide Board,” &c. Springfield. 
Mass.: Fisk & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

{ How to Do It. By Edward Everett Hale. Boston: Osgood & Co, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1371. : 

** A Manual of the Principles and Practice of Road-making ; comprising 
the Location, Construction, and Improvement f Roads (Common, Macadam, 
Paved, Plank, §c.), and Railroads. By W. W. Gillespie, LLD., CE. 
Tenth Edition, with large Addenda. Edited by Cady Staley, A.M, CE 
New York and Chicago: Barnes & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 
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